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I'uANK  l.voN  I'oi.K,  AtMiii<:  Secretary  cl  State  of  tlie  United 
Slates,  Cliainiian  er  officio. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

<  liile . Sefior  Dos  IIei.tuax  Mathiku, 

. . .  Ilmliu'Sy,  WiMidwarii  lliiildiiiy,  \V;isliiiii;l(in,  D. 

Mexicii . Sefior  lion  loNACIi)  IJuMLI.AS, 

'  illii'i’ Ilf  i;inli:i"y.  III:;  1  Sirrrt,  \\':i.'liin,;l()ii,  I'.c. 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

I’lolivia . Sefior  Don  Ic.nacio  (’aldkron', 

oilic'iMif  l.ivalioii.  Idas  Sixteenth  street,  \\"iLsliins;lon,  U.  ('. 

('olonil)ia . Sefior  Dr.  (,'AitLOS  Adolfo  Uui'eta, 

o  nice  of  I.eyiition,  LiH?  Connecticut  A  venue,  Wa.xliinjtton,  I).  C. 

Cuba . Sefior  Dr.  Uaulos  M.  de  C'KSfFDEs. 

I  mice  Ilf  I.eyation,  JCTU  Sixteenth  Street,  Washinitlon,  I>.  C. 

Doiiiiiiieaii  Uejuildic. .  .Sefior  Dr.  l.i  is  (iALVW, 
oilice  of  l.eftation,  •  TTie  t  Tiamplain,"  Washington,  1).(  . 

I'.ctiador . Sefior  Dr.  Uafaei.  II.  1'i.i/ai.de, 

oilice  of  l.ejalion.  luoii  SixteeiiUi  Street,  Wasluncton.  1).  C. 

( itiateiiiala . Sefior  Don  .loAtjuiN  .Mendez.' 

lloiniiiras . Sefior  Don  J.  .\.  Liifez  lii  TiEiiKEZ, 

oilice  of  i.eaatiou,  ■  ITie  ilurliiiirton,"  Washin;;ton,  D.  ('. 

NicaraL'ua . Sefior  Don  Dieoo  Manuel  UnAMoitno, 

oilice  of  l.i  nation,  :>loj  Sixteenili  Street,  Washinston,  1).  C. 

I’araL'tiay . Sefior  Dr.  Manuel  (iONDiia, 

oilice  of  Leeation,  JI7J  W  MiMiiiia  \\eiiue,  \V:i>liinu'loM.  1'.  ( 

I’eni . Sefior  Dr.  l■‘KAM  lsc(l  I'i  dfi.a, 

<  mice  111  l.eaui  ion.  Ji  ll  \la'>achU'elt' .\\eMUe.  W,i>hiu;;lon,  1>.  C. 

Salvador . Sefior  Dr.  IIafael  Zaldivau, 

oilice  of  I.ecation,  IT.’i’  .Massacliusetts  .Avenue,  Waslun;;lon,  1>.  c. 

I’niuuay . Sefior  Dr.  I’eduo  t'osio.' 

Venezuela . Sefior  Dr.  Santos  K.  Dominici, 

oilice  of  l.ecation,  1  lOti  ^la^^achusol ts  Avenue,  Wa-iihinyton,  D.C. 

CHARGES  D’AFFAIRES 

.\roenline  Uejuildic _ Sefior  1'edeuico  M.  (Iuintana. 

oilice  of  Kiiiliassy,  IStHl  Corcoran  Street,  Wa.iliiiiyton,  I'.C. 

Brazil . Senhor  .\LHEitTo  de  Ipanema  Moui;ii{a, 

oilice  of  liiuLassy.  Soulhern  lluiMinc,  Wa-shincton,  D.C. 

( luati  iii;da . Scficii'  Dun  I  'kam  isi o  S  \  m  ii  i:z  I.  atoi  ii. 

oilice  of  I.ecation,  1  SI  0  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Wa>hini,uon.  D.C. 

Haiti . M.  .Vliieht  Ulanciiet. 

oilice  of  l.e.-'ation,  Khode  Island  .Avenue,  Wasluui;ton,  D.C. 

I’anaina . Sefior  Don  ,1.  E.  Defevue, 

<  mice  of  l.eL'atiim.  L’lou  .'ixteenth  Street.  Washincton,  1).  c. 

I'niL'iiav . Sefiuf  Dull  lluoo  \’.  Di:  I’fna, 

O thee  of  I.ecation,  Mimhern  liiiildinc.  Washincton,  D.  C. 


I  Cosia  liicii  ha.s  ai  preseni  iio  represenl.aiive  on  the  Oovernini’  Hoard. | 
‘  .Ali'cni. 


DR.  n.\I/r.\SAR  RRl’M,  I’KESIDKNT  OF  UUl'GrAY. 

Dr.  Raltasar  Drum  was  born  in  Ihc  Deparliuont  of  .Vrlicas  in  l.SisJ.  Few  slalfsinen  of  bis  age  have 
equaled  his  record  in  pui)lic  affairs.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Salto 
and  the  l’ni\  ersity  of  Montevideo,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Itoctor  of  I.aws  in  llKis. 
I'lMni  graduation  fie  made  an  e.xtensiveiottr  of  Europe,  and  returning  Ix’gan  the  practice  of  law  in  Salto. 
In  1910  he  was  delegat  e  f  rom  Salto  to  the  convent  ion  of  the  Colorado  part  y,  convened  to  name  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency,  and  the  convention  si'lected  him  to  he  spokesnian  of  all  the  delegates  of  the 
interior  as  totheii  presidential  preferences.  In  1913  Dr.  Brum  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Justice,  and  continued  inthat  jiost  until  Februarv,  191.5.  From  February,  1914,  to  the  end  of  his 
tenure  he  had  charge  of  the  poitfolio  of  Foreign  .\ftairs  as  well.  In  March,  191.5,  Dr.  Brum  was 
apiMiinted  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  also  had  charge  ol  the  fior. folio  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  absence  in  191.5.  In  1916  he  received  his  fifth  portfolio -that  ol  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Vffairs.  In  191S  Dr.  Brum  and  his  (larty  came  to  the  I’nited  States  upon  s|M‘cial  invitation  as  guests 
of  the  Nation,  and  on  March  1,  1919,  at  the  age  of  ;i.5.  Dr.  Brum  was  inaugtiraled  President  of  the 
Republic  of  L'ruguay. 
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Many  hours  l)t‘for(*  wc  expectotl  to  soo  the  shore  of  Grao 
Piira,  the  vessel  was  slowly  plowing  its  way  through  the 
tawny  waters  that  had  originally  swe])t  down  from  the 
Brazilian  mountains.  We  were  really  in  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  whose  jreaeefnl  flood  suhdne(l  even  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  and  paved  a  friendl}'  way  through  the  ocean  as  a  welcome 
to  the  trav('ler.  The  waters  through  which  we  sailed  bore  the  soil 
ami  sands  of  Brazilian  territory,  and  the  extraordinary  King  of 
Rivers  thus  carried  them  far  out  into  the  sea,  which  in  turn  deposited 
them  on  the  shores  of  other  American  nations,  from  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Unite(l  States  on  the  north,  down  to  the  shores  of  Argen¬ 
tina  on  the  south,  forming  a  fraternal  bond  between  the  nations  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere,  a  phenomenon  of  telluric  emigration  well 
described  by  the  Brazilian  Avriter,  Euclydes  da  Cunha,  in  his  literary 
masterpiece,  “A  Margem  da  Ilistoria.” 

As  my  mind  dwelt  dreamily  on  some  of  the  historical  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  immense  territory,  such  as  the  founding  of 
Belem  by  Framdsco  Caldeira  Castello  Branco;  the  occupation  of  the 
Amazon  basin  by  the  gallant  Pedro  Teixeira,  who  defeated  and 
expelled  the  foreign  invaders  and  then  sailed  up  the  Amazon  to 
carry  the  invincil)le  Portuguese  flag  even  to  Quito;  and  various 
other  interesting  scenes,  some  friends  aroused  me  to  call  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  bright  white  spot  on  the  far-off  horizon.  Slowly  the  spot 
becaime  larger,  until  we  finally  distinguished  the  outlines  of  a  small 
sail.  An  hour  later,  much  to  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  all  on 
board,  the  little  canoe  reached  the  steamer,  and  it  dev<doped  that 
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Courtesy  of  Fidanta  Studio.  Bel^m,  Par^. 


COUNSELOR  JOAO  ALFREDO  STREET,  BEL^M,  PARA. 
This  street  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  city  in  the  shopping  district. 


C'ourt!‘By  of  Fidansa  Studio,  Bol6m.  Fara. 

MONUMENT  OK  DU.  MAU'IIEU,  BELEM,  I’AUA. 


This  raonumcnt  was  erected  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  the  famous  and  kiiid-)iearte<l  i)iivsicuui,  Dr. 
tiama  Malcher,  and  is  situated  in  the  lieautiful  .sijuare  of  Viscontie  de  Kio  Branco,  in  the  liusiness 
section  of  the  city.  Stately  and  magniricent  j>alms  surround  the  monument  and  the  square  is  embel¬ 
lished  by  luxuriant  vegetation. 
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with  chjiractoristio  Brazilian  lioldnoss  its  mission  was  to  dolivor  a 
cable  to  the  captain  of  onr  vessel,  still  over  a  hundn'd  miles  from 
shore. 

Some  two  liours  later  land  couM  he  discerned,  and  my  joy  and 
enthusiasm  reaclietl  tlieir  highest  state  when  some  of  my  Brazilian 
and  French  covoyagei’s  and  friends  surrounded  me  and  hade  nu' 
welcome,  by  the  reading  of  a  beautiful  little  poem  written  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  one  of  them,  Mr.  Galdino  Lima.  This  touching 
and  ajipreciative  welcome  was  hut  another  demonstration  of  char¬ 
acteristic  Brazilian  hospitality. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  two  hours  we  could  (listinguish  Salinas, 
the  first  Brazilian  town  to  lie  seen  by  anyone  who  visits  the  Amazon 
region  liy  ocean  steamer.  Soon  we  would  be  in  the  river  itself,  that 
'‘fresh-water  sea”  (Mar  Doce),  of  which  the  great  writer,  Affonso 
(Y'lso,  tells  the  story  that  a  certain  historical  pei’son  once  asked  “if 
the  ocean  did  not  owe  its  existence  to  that  riv'er,  and  if  indeed  it 
were  any  more  than  a  receptacle  to  hold  the  water  that  the  Amazon 
constantly  poured  into  it.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  Amazon  liasin  covei’s  an  area  five- 
sixths  as  large  as  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  larger  than 
the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Orinoco 
combined,  while  the  volume  of  water  it  discharges  into  the  Atlantic 
is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Amazon, 
together  with  its  system  of  tributaries,  offei’s  the  world  40,000  miles 
of  fluvial  navigation. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  special  pilot  having  come  on  board,  our 
vessel  entered  the  Para  River  tlirough  a  wide  channel,  on  the  right 
hank  of  which  and  on  a  widening  of  the  river  known  as  Guajara  Bay 
lies  the  city  of  Belem.  It  is  through  this  opening  that  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon  and  of  its  tributary,  the  Tocantins,  reacli  tin* 
ocean. 

We  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  new  world-  a  world  still  in  formation. 
“Men,  there,”  says  Euclydes  da  (’unha,  “are  still  impertinent 
intruders.  They  ciune  without  being  expeeded  or  desired  when 
Nature  was  trying  to  build  its  largest  and  most  gorgeous  salon. 
Everything  is  still  in  a  magnificent  disorder.”  The  land  that  borders 
on  this  stupendous  volume  of  water  is  gimeraUy  low  and  coveie<l 
with  forests  which  sometimes  touch  the  very  water’s  edge.  As 
night  slowly  descended  and  shrouded  the  scene  with  its  dark  manth* 
we  could  see  the  glimmer  of  lights  in  several  places  we  passed, 
marking  such  summer  lesorts  as  Mostjueiro  and  Chapeu  Virado. 
(4ur  vessel  at  last  cast  anclior,  and  toward  the  south,  quite  a  distance 
away,  we  saw  the  diffused  light  of  a  large  city,  the  city  of  Belem, 
metropolis  of  the  Amazon,  destined  in  the  ooui'se  of  time  to  grow 
into  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  ports,  perhaps  the  greatest  port  of  the 


Courtpsy  of  Fidanxa  Studio.  Bct^ni,  Pard. 

p:xecl'tive  palace,  helem,  para. 

Tliis  impositij;  structure  was  built  in  colonial  times,  and  for  more  tlian  half  a  century  after  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Brazil  the  government  of  the  Amazon  Basin  was  located  in  this  palace.  The  building 
has  been  remodeled  several  times,  and  its  paintings  and  historical  relics  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 


TYPICAL  VIEAV  OX  THE  AMAZON  HIVEU  AND  ITS  TIU lU  TAUIES. 

One  of  thp  manv  soenos  on  the  Amazon  showing  a  stop  made  hy  the  river  steamer.  These  boats  are  (ailed  gaiolas  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  The 
land  through  which  the  Amazon  passes  is  low  and  covered  with  matted  forest.  In  many  places  the  river  is  dotted  with  small  islands  separated 
from  each  other  hy  narrow  ehanncl.s,  making  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  real  batiks  of  the  stream. 


(:hiAri’sp:s  of  bhazil  axd  its  bivki:  citiks. 
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Atluiitic:  for  is  not  Hc'Umu  at  the  luaul  of  tlu*  groatest  riv(>r  systi'in 
of  tho  worM,  at  th(‘  (Mitraiico  of  the  earth’s  largest  river  basin,  wliose 
soil  can  be  niadi'  to  |)ro<lnee  food  enough  to  supjdy  the  human  race, 
and  with  a  geogra|)hieal  location  that  places  it  in  direct  touch  with 
all  the  greatest  centers  of  tlu*  world’s  eoinmeree. 

'Fhe  city  of  lieleni,  capital  of  tlie  State  of  Para,  was  founded  in 
Kilt)  by  Francisco  (’aldeira  de  Fastello  Hranco,  the  captain  general 
who  was  sent  from  Maranhao  to  maintain  Portuguese  supremacy  in 
the  Amazon  valley,  to  establisli  forts,  and  to  expel  tlie  Krencli, 
Dutch,  and  hbiglish  invaders  who  were  trying  to  settle  in  the  country- 
Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  first  fortress,  Pedro  Teixeira,  a  bold 
and  intrepid  odicer,  wlio  subsecpiently  became  captain  general, 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  country  of  these  foreigners.  Here,  too, 
some  years  later,  Portugal’s  greatest  preacher.  Father  Antonio 
Vieira,  raised  his  ehx^uent  voice  in  defense  of  the  native  tribes 
against  tlie  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  defended  the  rights  of 
Portugal  against  all  other  claimants. 

Captain  (leneral  ('astello  Branco,  after  an  inspection  of  the  country, 
marked  the  site  of  the  first  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  (lUama  River 
where  it  flows  into  the  Para  River,  this  confluence  forming  what  is 
now  known  as  Guajara  Bay.  Alternately  built,  destroyed  and 
rebuilt,  the  fort  has  weathered  the  ravages  of  time  and  still  holds 
a  commanding  view  of  the  harbor  of  Belem.  Close  to  it  the  first 
inhabitants  built  their  homes,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  military 
settlement  was  erected  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Alexander  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  commonly  called  the  Jesuits. 

As  time  passed  the  city  grew,  and  the  Portuguese  Govei-nment 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  commodious  building  for  its  adminis¬ 
trative  offices.  The  city  soon  became  a  center  for  the  exportation 
of  colonial  products,  while  from  its  shipyards  were  turned  out  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  as  well  as  several  warships  for  the  Portuguese  navy, 
built  from  the  excellent  timber  supplied  by  the  Amazon  forests. 

Belem,  a  city  of  2()(),()0()  inhabitants,  offers  to  the  traveler  every 
comfort  and  modern  convenience,  whether  he  be  on  a  trip  for  pleasure 
or  for  business.  Besides  the  material  comfort  of  the  hotels,  street 
cars,  and  automobiles,  its  people  are  very  hospitable,  highly  educated, 
and  refined.  Its  newspapers  are  very  well  edited,  and  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute  and  Press  Association  of  Para  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  number  of  distinguish(‘d  writers,  archeologists, 
historians,  and  geographers.  Art  also  finds  its  admirers  in  Belem 
among  several  artists,  musicians,  and  composers  of  no  mean  ability, 
d'he  city  has  reason  to  V)e  proud  of  its  f)eautiful  theater,  its  schools, 
the  Mesericordia  Hospital,  Beneficencia  Portuguesa,  Portuguese  Read¬ 
ing  Room,  Goeldi  Museum,  and  many  other  public  Iniildings. 

The  boulevard  of  the  Republic  bordering  on  tlie  bay  makes  a 
magnificent  promenade.  Several  picturesque  streets  and  avenues. 


Courtesy  of  Pedro  Contentv,  Bel4ni,  Par&. 

missionauip:s  ox  the  banks  of  kio  ctama.  state  of  para. 

This  pic  turo  shows  the  landing  of  the  missionaries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guama.  These  missionaries  maintain  among  tlie  Indians  several  sehoolsand  experimental  farms.  \ 


THE  VIKCIN  FOREST  OF  THE  AMAZON 


Tlie  vecelation  of  the  Amazon  section  is  very  thick  and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  plants.  . 
shown  in  the  picture  the  forests  are  impenetrable  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  hatchet  to  cot  a  path. 
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slm(l(»\vc<l  l)y  inniifjo  tm>s,  load  into  tho  rosidontial  soction  of  the 
city  an<l  from  time  to  time  widen  into  small  parks,  where  the  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation  and  stately  j)alm  trees  seem  to  have  reclaimed 
their  natural  forest  home. 

The  harbor  of  Belem  has  good  facilities  for  loading  and  uidoading 
vessels  of  every  deseri])tion.  At  Valle  de  (Vis,  a  short  distance  from 
Belem,  are  excellent  dry  docks  and  facilities  for  making  rejiairs. 

Belem  is  a  terminal  for  much  of  the  river  shijiping  and  a  stop 
for  the  ocean  boats  carrying  freight  and  jiassengers  for  Manaos 
and  Iipiitos.  There  are  always  humlreds  of  river  boats,  known 
locally  as  gaiolas,  in  Belem  harbor,  and  at  times  one  may  see  several 
large  oci'an-going  steamers  at  the  docks. 

The  Amazon  Kiver  not  only  serves  Brazil,  but  provides  lipiitos, 
Peru,  with  a  water  route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  river  was 
oflicially  ojiened  by  Brazil  to  international  traffic  in  1867,  a  fact 
which  is  symbolized  and  perpetuated  by  the  beautiful  Amazon 
monument  erected  at  Manaos  in  the  square  of  the  Theatro  do  Ama¬ 
zonas. 

Agassiz  has  said  that  the  number  of  distinct  specii  s  of  fish  found  in 
till'  Amazon  Kiver  is  twice  as  great  as  the  number  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ,Sea.  The  best  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Amazon 
watei’s  are  the  pirarucu  fish,  the  river  cow  or  goaraba,  dogfish,  turtles, 
crocodiles,  and  many  otbei-s.  The  forest  along  the  river  banks  is  the 
home  of  many  wild  animals,  such  as  several  species  of  simians,  tlu^ 
leopard,  the  jaguar,  the  capivara  (from  whose  fat  the  oil  of  capivara 
is  made),  the  paca,  and  the  tapir.  Flitting  from  tree  to  tree  are 
innumerable  species  of  birds,  the  best  known  being  the  urubu,  the 
nrubu-tinga,  the  tucan  with  the  white  or  yellow  beak,  the  parrot,  the 
macaw,  the  gallinae,  the  jurity,  the  beautiful  guara  (whose  feathers 
change  with  its  age),  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  birds  with  vari¬ 
colored  plumage. 

Gliding  through  the  forests  several  species  of  snakes  go  in  (piest  of 
their  living.  Butterflies  fill  the  air  with  their  gorgeous  and  brilliant 
eoloi's,  dodging  in  every  direction  and  adding  enchantment  to  this 
paradise  of  the  naturalist. 

Hundreds  of  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  the  vast  forests,  affording 
excellent  cabinet  woods  and  building  material.  Industrial  and  medi¬ 
cinal  plants  abound.  Palms,  which  have  already  been  classified  into 
more  than  400  s|)ecies,  grow  everywhere.  The  beautiful  mirity  palm 
and  the  assahy,  from  whose  fruit  tlu*  assahy  drink  is  made,  also  grow 
in  abundanci'.  'Phe  rubber  tree,  tin*  cocoa  tri'c,  and  many  fruit  trees 
als(t  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

A  few  horn’s  after  leaving  Belem  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantins  Kivi'r  and  [iroceeded  to  sail  through  the  Narrows  of  Breves, 
which  are  of  unsurpassed  interi'st  and  beauty.  We  felt  as  if  we  were 
literally  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  The  branches  of  the  trees  were 


rou  teny  of  Phntojrraphm  Allomil,  Man&os. 

THK  HEACJI  AT  SANTA UE.M. 

riie  traveler  will  be  ilelighted  when  he  awakes  earlv  in  the  mornini:  i 
with  a  tine  heaeh.  Santarem  is  situalefi  at  the  month  of  the  Tan 
be  one  of  the  great  tnisiness  centers  of  t  he  lower  Amazon. 


FATHER  ANTONIO  VIERIA,  S.  J. 


Father  Antonio  Vieira,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  lime,  sfient  his  life  in  the  defense  of  the  natives  and  the 
rights  of  Portugal  to  the  Rasin  of  the  Amazon.  This  I'ieture  reproduces  the  excellent  painting  of  Hr.  Theodoro 
liraga,  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  to-day 
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coustiintly  touchiiijj  the  boat,  and  as  wc'  sat  on  dock  it  seemed  as 
tliough  we  were  miles  away  from  civilization.  Here  and  there  the 
tucans  and  macaws  and  birds  both  lars>:e  and  small  were  sin^in*!;  or 
making  a  noise  according  to  tlieir  musical  instinct.  When  we  left 
Breves  we  again  floated  out  oji  the  broad  expaiise  of  the  Amazon, 
which  in  many  jdaces  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  a  river.  On  its 
baid\s  we  conld  see  the  houses  and  lints  of  the  rnbber  gatherers, 
usually  with  a  boat  attached. 

About  two  days  after  we  left  Belem  we  arrived  at  the  attractive 
town  of  Santarem,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  'Papajoz  River, 
and  is  the  center  of  commerce  of  a  large  surrounding  country.  At 
Santarem  we  saw  a  great  many  beautifully  decorated  receptacles 
made  of  calabash  shells,  locally  known  as  cuias.  'Plie  making  of  tliesi* 
<‘alabash  receptacles  is  an  industry  in  which  the  natives  have  achieved 
gnait  skill. 

'Phe  next  stop  was  at  Obidos,  a  small  interesting  town  which  was 
formerly  a  fortress,  and  soon  after  we  arrived  at  Parintins,  the  first 
town  of  the  State  of  Amazonas.  A  little  further  on  we  passed  Itacoa- 
tiara,  the  last  port  before  Manaos.  Here  the  river  is  banked  by  high 
red  rocks.  This  is  the  place  where  was  found  a  most  interesting 
inscription  that  Pol.  Ramos,  the  famous  Brazilian  cpigraphist,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  deciphering. 

.Vll  the  towns  we  had  passed  on  the  voyage  up  the  river  enjoy  a 
strategic  location  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  Amazon,  and  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  advances  in  its  victory  over  the  tropics  they  will  grow  to  be  large 
and  enterprising  cities. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  on  the  Amazon  River  occurs  at  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Negro.  At  this  |)oint  the  two  currents  raise 
a  white  bar  of  foam  across  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  black 
waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  may  be  seen  on  one  side  of  the  foam  bar  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Amazon,  which  beyond  this  point  is  known 
as  the  Solimoes,  are  seen  on  the  other.  'Phe  waters  do  not  mix,  and 
as  the  boat  passes  through  the  bar  of  foam  its  wake  is  marked  by  oil 
spots. 

As  we  j)roceeded  up  the  Rio  Negro  we  conld  see,  glimmering  at  a 
distance,  the  city  of  Manaos.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  beautiful  tlieater  of  the  Amazon. 
Manaos,  a  healthy  and  picturesque  town,  is  indeed  a  dignified 
princess  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  not  a  shrine  when*  one  go(*s  to  worship 
the  Omnipotent,  as  are  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Old  World, 
nor  a  sanctuary  devot('d  to  tin*  sciences,  as  were  many  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  a  ])lace  where  art  in  its  most  complex  form — 
the  theater — is  worshipped. 

I'mier  the  direction  of  the  energetic  and  clever  executive.  Dr. 
Eduardo  Ribeiro,  caj)tain  of  engiiu'crs,  Manaos  was  completely 
19— Bull.  .1 - 2 
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Courtesy  of  PhotoKraphia  AllemB,  Man&c 


Tlie  Aveniila  Eduardo  Itilioiro  is  the  principal  thornuclifare  of  the  cil, 
buildings  and  many  cates. 


Courtotiy  of  PhotoKraphia  AlloniS.  Mangos. 

TIIK  CrSTOMHOrSK  AT  MANAOS. 

The  customhouse  at  Mamios  is  loeateil  near  the  dock,  and  its  apoearame.  dilterent  from  many  of  ll.c 
other  puldie  luiildinEs.  attracts  the  traveler's  at  tent  ion. 


('ourtowy  of  Ph;)toRraphia  Allomil.  Mangos. 

THE  FOUr.M  OK  MANAf)S. 

This  building  is  the  Palace  of  Justice,  where  the  courts  of  the  State  meet  regularly. 


TMK  1*AX  AMEKK'AN  UNION. 


rebuilt  along  tlu*  most  iuo(l(>ni  liiu's.  From  a  small  town  it  was 
made  into  a  most  j)n»gressive  city  with  modeiai  impntvenumts,  (dl'er- 
iiig  every  eomfort  to  her  inhabitants  anil  visitors,  and  (‘Xeidlent 
facilities  for  trade  and  eoiumi'ree.  Manaos  of  to-day  is  the  great 
eommereial  eenti'r  of  tin*  upper  Amazon. 

In  this  country  of  wilderness  and  jnngli',  wlu'ri'  nature  is  constantly 
trying  to  show  tlu'  smalhu'ss  and  helplessness  of  man,  Manaos  stands 
as  a  monnini'iit  testifying  to  the  eiuMgy  and  industry  of  tin*  Brazilian 


THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  AMAZON,  MANAOS. 


Tliis  picture  shows  the  ma'^nificent  Theater  of  Amazonas  and  the  monument  erectetl  to  commemorate 
the  date  of  openinjr  the  Amazon  Hiver  to  international  traflic  in  iMu. 


of  the  present  generation.  The  city  is  sj)lendidly  laid  out  with 
beautiful  streets  and  av'iuiues,  magnificent  buildings  and  charming 
gardens,  and  the  visitor  is  attracted  by  the  fine  sculi)tural  master- 
pieees  wrought  by  the  celebrated  artists  of  Europe.  Its  location  on 
the  water  routes  of  the  Amazon  is  unsurpassed.  Its  ('xcellent  wharf 
and  docks  make  it  a  desirable  port,  while  its  theater,  Portuguese 
hospital,  and  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  Forum,  the 
Benjamin  ('onstante  Instituti',  the  (lymnasium,  the  Kio  Negro 
Palace,  and  the  Barracks,  are  all  worthy  of  any  of  the  large  cities 
of  Europe, 
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Tlu*  exc(‘ll(‘iit  iK'Wspapcrs  of  Maiiaos,  its  uiiivtTsity,  liist<»iical  and 
j'(‘o<?rapliical  institute,  nuinisiuatie  musi'uin,  and  puhlie  library, 
which  are  supported  by  a  larj'e  body  of  seliolars,  scientists,  writers, 
and  artists,  most  <tf  them  worsliippi'rs  of  St.  (Veih*,  make  tlie  city  a 
spot  where  the  most  advanced  civilization  of  Europ(‘  seems  to  hav(‘ 
Ix'en  transolantc'd  into  the  heart  of  tin*  Amazon  forest. 

All  this  improvement  and  profjress  can  be  credited  to  the  industry 
and  culture  of  a  few  thousands  of  rubber  "atherers  who  have  takiai 
from  th(‘  forest  tons  of  raw  material  to  build  their  modern  city. 
What  will  be  the  jirogress  of  tliis  country  when  a  few  millions  of 
settlers  bejijin  t(>  work  out  systematically  the  agricultural  resources 
of  this  seemingly  im'xhaustible  land,  where  two  or  three  crops  may 
l)e  obtained  evi'ry  year  and  when*  there  lie  liidden  untold  amounts 
of  wi'alth  of  other  kinds,  no  one  dares  estimate.  It  seems,  indei'd, 
as  if  the  projilu'eies  of  Humboldt  and  of  Bonifacio  an*  now  becoming 
real,  tangibh*  facts. 

THE  FIRST  CENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  ANGOS¬ 
TURA 

JU  ||  10  0  ti  0  0  * 


The  loth  of  February  last  marked  the  date  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tennial  of  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  tie*  process  of 
formation  of  the  Spanish  American  States.  It  was  on  this 
(lay  in  the  year  ISl!)  that  the  second  congri'ss  of  the  Prov- 
inc{'s  of  Venezuela  met  in  the  city  of  Angostura,  now  Piudad  Bolivar. 
This  ('ongr(*ss  not  only  reestablished  the  independent  government 
created  by  the  first  eongn*ss  of  ISl  1,  held  in  (Vraeas  a  government 
which  later  disajipeared  through  the  fortunes  of  war  but  also  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  greater  nation  than  that  formed  by  the  Faracas 
congress. 

.Vngostura  was  the  cradle  of  the  Greater  ('olombia,  that  powerful 
nation  made  up  of  Venezuela,  X('W  Grenada,  and  Ecuador;  that 
magnificent  State  whose  arms  placed  forever  the  seal  of  indeiiend- 
ence  on  the  former  Spanish  colonies  of  America.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  political  oiganization  of  the  n(*w  Stat(*s,  the  congress  of 
Angostura  is  of  paramount  imjiortance,  Ix'cause  it  was  b(*fore  this 
body  that  Bolivar,  in  a  document  which  commands  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  established  the  principles  of  the  organic  law  of  Folombia 


VIEW  OK  ANOOSTI  RA. 


AtiKustura,  to-day  the  city  of  Uolivar,  is  situateci  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Orinoco  Kiver.  it  was  liere  tlial  I  he  secoiul 
•'ongress  of  Venezueia  was  convened  an(i  great  achievements  accomplished  for  Soull)  American  iiherlv.  Tliis 
city  is  a  prosperous  commercial  center  of  a  rich  territory. 


HOrsE  WHERE  THE  OONCRESS  OF  ANOOSTORA  WAS  CONVENED. 

This  historic  building  was  constructed  for  a  college  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Si>anish  governor 
Centuridn.  It  was  here  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Repu1>lic  of  Colombia  were  drawn  up  as  a  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  .tngostura. 
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and  outliiK'd  tlio  goncral  features  of  the  eonstitxitiou  most  suitahle 
to  the  needs  of  the  S|)anish  Ameriean  eountries. 

'Phe  legislative  asseinhly  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  hy  decree  of  March 
10,  1917,  resolv'ed  to  eelehrate  with  due  pomp  and  solemnity  the  fimt 
centennial  of  the  meeting  of  the  august  senate  responsible  for  the 
great  events  which  culminated  in  the  emancipation  of  Venezuela, 
New  (Irenada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  and  the  foundation  of  Bolivia. 

The  (lovernment  of  Venezuela,  likewise,  believing  that  no  docu¬ 
ment  could  express  more  fully  the  seoi)e  of  the  action  of  the  congress 
of  Angostura  and  the  transcendent  views  of  the  Liberator  in  con¬ 
voking  this  Congress,  than  his  famous  address  at  its  opening  meeting, 
also  issued  a  decree  on  December  It),  191 S,  directing  that  a  reprint 
he  made  in  Spanisli  and  a  translation  into  English  of  the  address  as 
a  part  of  the  commemoration  by  the  government  of  tlu'  first  cen- 
t(‘nnial  of  that  great  assembly. 

'Phe  Bui.i.etix  takes  |)leasure  in  reproducing  below  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  reprint  onhu’ed  by  the  Venezuelan  (lovernment,  as  it  is 
a  masterly  analysis  of  the  political  ideals  set  forth  hy  Bolivar  in 
that  paper,  which,  together  with  the  Manifesto  of  Cartagena,  the 
Kingston  Letter,  and  the  Message  to  the  First  Congress  of  Bolivia, 
is  the  embodiment  of  lofty  political  thought  inspired  hy  a  scholarly 
education  and  natural  genius. 

THE  POLITICAL  IDEAS  OK  HOLIVAU  AT  THE  CONGKESS  OF  ANGO.STUnA. 

I'roni  its  earliest  inception  the  revolution  of  Venezuela  tended,  unconsciously  as 
well  as  instinctively,  toward  clearly  defined  ideas-  absolute  independence,  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,  community  of  interests  with  all  other  countries,  and  the 
closest  touch  with  European  culture. 

Documents  relating  to  the  revolution,  both  from  Miranda  and  from  the  revolutionary 
leaders  of  J797,  1808,  and  1810,  prove  that  the  aims  of  the  leading  men  capable  of 
conceiving  and  achieving  the  political  and  economic  transformation  of  the  colony, 
were  more  far-reaching  than  a  mere  change  of  authorities. 

Scarcely  free  from  the  rule  of  the  cajitain  general,  the  members  of  the  Venezuelan 
colony,  although  invoking,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VII,  pr(»- 
ceeded  in  fact  to  carry  out  substantial  reforms  in  the  jiolitical  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  They  broke  away  from  old  prejudice.s,  opened  up  a  new  field  to  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  popular  classes,  even  encouraging  and  fostering  their  desires;  they  acted 
as  if  they  felt  thoroughly  at  home;  they  performed  acts  of  sovereignty;  they  initiated 
l.atin-American  diplomac'y  by  sending  repre.sentatives  to  New  Grenada,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain;  and  gave  evident  proof,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  of 
Iheir  sentiments  of  .solidarity  with  the  other  Spanish  colonies  of  America. 

These  facts,  however,  may  be  considered  as  not  yet  clothed  with  the  prestige  of 
law.  But  the  first  congre.ss  of  Venezuela  set  its  seal  on  the  proce.ss  by  the  well-consid¬ 
ered  declaration  of  indeiiendence  of  Venezuela,  and  the  constitution  of  1811,  its 
immediate  result,  endowed  the  newborn  State  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular 
government.  A  new  act  was  thus  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  .America.  On  the  American  continent,  besid(>.s  the  United  States,  there  was  now 
another  con.stituted  nation  having  the  form  and  the  e.s.sence  of  all  free  States,  such  as 
se[)arate  and  definite  jxiwers,  citizens’  rights,  and  an  electoral  system  for  .securing  the 


IJOLIVAR  AND  lIIS  GENERALS  DISCUSSING  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ANDES. 


This  famous  paintinu  by  the  German  artist,  Erwin  Ochme.  is  at  pre.sent  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Federal  palace  at  Caracas.  Hy  mistake  some  have  calleci  it  “The  ConKre.ss  of 
AnRostura."  It  is  a  picture  of  the  war  council  held  on  May  23.  1S19,  in  the  town  of  Setenta  where  Hollvar  explaine<i  to  his  Renerals  the  plan  of  the  stupendous  campaiRii  of 
crossinc  the  northern  .\ndes.  The  meeting  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  adopted  were  direct  results  of  the  Congress  of  .\ngostura. 
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necessary  clianjie  (if  the  anthoritios.  Thus  tlie  Ih'inihlic  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Venezuela  came  into  being. 

The  first  constitution  of  Venezuela  was  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  men  of 
letters  in  whom  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  dwelt.  An  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  their  intentions,  it  was  a  digest  of  the  most  beautiful  principles  of 
democratic  doctrines,  and  in  theory  a  monument  of  political  and  social  progre.ss 
which  might  have  been  deemed  inconceivable  in  Sjianish  America.  It  was,  however, 
the  fruit  of  doctrinal  speculation  without  the  clarifying  a.s.sistance  of  experience.  Put 
to  the  test  by  subsequent  events,  it  could  not  survive  on  the  angry  waves  that  the 
revolution  had  stirred  up  in  the  heretofore  almost  dormant  sea  of  the  colony.  The 
rural  and  illiterate  classes,  having  been  called  by  rights  and,  above  all  in  fact,  to  a 
decisive  activity,  while  acting  in  accordance  with  their  instinct  and  ignorance,  far 
from  being  the  foundation  of  the  Republu;,  became  the  direct  instrument  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  new  denwK  iacy  perished  by  the  action  of  its  own  internal  forces,  rather 
than  because  of  its  enemies  from  without. 

“  A  son  of  ('aracas  escaped  from  its  ruins,  jihy.sical  and  political,”  at  Canagena  de 
Indias,  with  that  clear  vi.sion  which  ever  was  the  guiding  star  of  his  purpose,  analyzed 
the  causes  of  the  crumbling  down  of  his  country,  and  looking  ahead,  just  as  he  always 
did  until  his  death,  for  the  interests  of  America,  he  warned  the  other  colonies  which 
were  on  the  road  to  emancipation,  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  sad  experience  of 
Venezuela  clearly  pointed.  That  very  same  .son  of  ('aracas  becoming  later  through 
the  power  of  his  genius  the  armed  leader  of  the  revolution,  patterned  his  political 
action  on  the  counsel  he  had  so  clearly  stated  in  Ins  "Manifesto  of  Cartagena.”  While 
feeling  the  most  iirofound  respecd  for  the  id(‘al  aspirations  of  a  perfect  democracy  he 
did  not  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  tne  well-established  fact  that  when  idealization 
misses  contact  with  reality,  failure  ensues,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  the  prestige  of 
tho.se  very  ideals  is  lost,  for  the  succe.ss  of  which  an  ineffectual  struggle  has  been 
waged. 

Above  all,  he  was  always  guided  by  the  principle  that  anarchy  does  not  lead  to 
liberty;  that  the  first  condition  of  success  lies  in  harmonious  efforts;  and  that  such  a 
goal  could  not  be  reached  except  through  a  powerful  authority,  giving  the  Republic 
unity  of  will  and  unity  of  purpose. 

Such  was  the  political  and  military  work  of  Bolivar  from  1813  to  1819 — to  master 
the  anarchical  attempts  of  the  idealistic  patriots  who  overlooked  reality,  and  to  master 
the  anarchical  attempts  of  the  patriotic  Jeaders  who  sacrificed  the  ideals  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  their  personal  viewpoint.  Bolivar  is  the  great  unifier;  and  when  the  task  had 
been  done  we  find  the  idealists  and  men  of  action  all  united — those  of  the  east  with  those 
of  the  south,  the  center,  and  the  w'est.  And  when  the  revolution  had  achieved  the 
dream  of  tmification,  and  all  were  agreed  as  to  its  final  purpose,  it  was  then,  and  only 
then,  that  Bolivar  deems  the  time  ripe  to  recommence — as  a  basis,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  sign  of  the  normal  era  which  the  Republic  was  triumphantly  approaching — the 
onward  march  of  republican  institutions,  and  thus  convokes  the  second  Venezuelan 
congress,  which  w’as  to  meet  in  the  historic  city  of  Angostura. 

With  all  the  authority  obtained  at  the  cost  of  numberless  sacrifices,  firm  in  his 
belief,  justified  by  six  years’  experience,  Bolivar  expresses  once  more  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  the  Manifesto  of  Cartagena  and  the  Kingston  Letter.  This  is  a  de¬ 
cisive  moment  for  the  fate  of  the  young  nation.  Was  there  to  be  a  reiietition  of  those 
errors  springing  from  a  generous  spirit  which  had  already  proved  to  be  incapable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  fostering  the  onward  march  of  the  revolution,  or  was  the  new  era  of  regular 
government  to  rely  on  the  wealth  of  experience  gained  through  contrast,  sacrifice, 
and  failure?  It  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  mistake  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
same  disappointing  illusions  of  the  Republic’s  first  legislators.  Eight  years  of  stren- 
ous  life  in  the  midst  of  the  hardships  of  a  war  which  did  not  tolerate  indifference 
nor  remissness,  had  definitely  enlisted  in  political  and  social  activities  the  classes 
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CORREO  BRAZILEN’SE. 

Continuacion  tie  la  Befufadon  del  Correo 
Braziien»e. 

Supongamot  que  el  rey  Juan  fuese  indife- 
rente  \  e»ta  peiicion  ;  y  veamos  qnal  seruj 
Id  conJucta  de  su$  Consejeros  y  I^Iinistros.* 
Bien  sdbida  es  U  de  toJos  lo»  que  ^irven  esta« 
pUz.is  cn  GoS'cn.os  despoiicos  i  pero  para' 
demostrar  la  Je  lot  empleado^  de  la  Corte  delj 
Hr  zil  dlegdreiiios  cl  dictanien  del  Correo' 

Jifjz.irrtie.  ,  I 

ConficNa  que  bay  ahusos,  principalmcntej 
cn  li  forma  de  Id  administracion  pdbhca  del 
Brazil — itue  son  r.ecesarias  much.is  reforms  | 
unto  eii  lo  legiditivo ,  como  en  la  adminis- 
tr.iiivo— y  que  las  Icyes  del  Brazil*  quando 
era  colonia  y  ^esptiblada,  no  cunvkuen  al 
Brazil  de>colonizaJo  *  pobtado*  ▼  rico. 

Dice  i|Ue  l‘.*s  hon»bre^  buenos  y  e»pirltuosos 
sen  tos  que  el  Gobierno  debe  coutempbr  y 
cfiivenicrlus  dc  sus  imenciones  de  ircjo-a*' 
fT.iento  en  las  co^as  publicas  :  porque  la  gente' 
igrorznte  vacon  la  cerrienfe,  y  los  en.ploadcs  ■ 
T  4  l  ddd.‘r».“s  del  Gubienioo  egoiu'as  no  cuidan' 
dri  biiu  gener.d ;  con  tal  que  reciban 
s.tIJa  y  comm  y  bebao  desc.insados  *  tedo 
lo  Jemas  U's  e*.  indd'erente.  Los  que  est.m  ^ 
en  jw-br  y  aatoridad,  luego  qi  esc  Ics  habla, 
dertfonn^a,  temi  n  j'erJer  so-,  ciuno-ulades ,  | 
y  d#  co'j.ijuicrte  ll-m:in  rcvo'ucton  t'^Ja  re»| 
ft  r-ui ,  y  jaxoHnisnm  l-ida  den.c**tra.lon  de 
a^'uso^.  berturbadores  del  so. logo  publico  son  I 
lluradns  ios  que  animados  dc  p.v.riotismo  j 
d  nurtcizn  esio^  main  r  porque  perturbst  la‘ 
fn  l;ion  de  los  maJganjdos  pUcercs  de  estoi 
ee.ustds.  Son  seurencias  del  Correo  Bra- 
X’fet.s^  en  el  nusmo  numero  que  esiamos 
impii^nando. 

^  Y  '.os  qtie  hm  de  prover  la  pet  (cion  ,  son 
esos  nMsrr.os  impleaded .  egoi«tas,  yaduladr.r>$ 
dri  Gob.erno  *  que  aborrecen  y  deti'vtan  la 
r  tornu  *  ^  como  podra  ella  tener  lugar  ^  Mas 
c'  el  Cobierno  >e  componc  Je  esinsmismos 
em^deaJos;  ellos  son  lot  que  gobiernan  t 
i.  'tnbre  del  rcy  ,  y  lot  mas  opuestos  a  toda 
r. forma  que  Jesquicie  su  despotisme:  ^como 
pjes  esperdf  dc  ellos  el  suceso  de  la  pettcioo  f . 
Si  el  rcy  foC'C  un  hombre  de  vinuJ  y  talentoii 
cxtraordiniHo  *  tal  %ez  proser'u  contra  el, 
diciamen  y  voluntad  de  sus  ministros  y  con*-* 
sultores pero  siendo  tal  *  qual  lo  describio  uo 
papel  Ingles  despues  dr  su  emigracion  al  Brazil* ' 
nada  de  provecho  podia  esperaxse  de  el.  **  Un 
hombre  de  e^casot  lalentot*  de  un  cararterj 
debil  i  irresoluto  ,  y  enteramento  entregado 

a  sus  favorites.  Asi  esta  dehnido  en . 

•*ASl  etch  of  the  catuet  and  consequences  (f 
the  late  emigration  to  the  Brazils.  H. 
Jlrytonce.'* 

**  Ki  la  Filosofia  *  ni  tarcvelacion  pudieron 
»nsenarle  al  Editor  del  Correo  Draxtlense  \ 
que  los  bomhres  *  creados  a  itnagen  y  seme-  > 
j-mza  depios*  debian  dependerde  la  voluntad* 
humor  y  pasion  de  un  ir.dividud  lal  como  el 
que  est^  reinardo  en  el  Brazil.  Y  quando'i 
fuese  mas  sabio  que  Salomon  *  mas  fuerte  que  ' 
Hercules*  y  mas  virtuoso  que  Trajano*  tampoco" 
tendril  dcrecho  para  mandar  k  su  antojo*  y  sin  * 
las  trabas  de  una  Constitucion  dictada  por  el 
pueblo*  6  sus  representantes.  Toda  autfp-idadl 
que  no  se  derive  de  este  principio*  et  ilegitima 
y  liranica.  Todo  Gobiemo  que  no  redundc 
en  utilidaddelosgobernados*  debe  ter  abolido- 
b  reformado.  No  $e  congregaron  lot  hnmbrc^  * 
en  aoLicdad  para  sacritcar  »u5  dcrccbca  jj* 


intereses  \  las  comoctidades  f  placercs  de  una 
sola  personae  famtiia  '*  et  mrjor  estar  de  tedcs 
los  congregados ,  su  s.'ilud  y  felicidid  fu^  la 
mtra  dc  sn  congrcgacicm.  Lt  un  ertfnen  dc 
blasfcmia  el  decir  que  Dios,  variando  posie- 
riormente  sus  dcsignios  cn  la  creacion  del 
hombre  *  lo.  destinb  al  servicio  y  nchidad  de 
cierto  numero  dc  sus  semejantes ,  abatiendolo 
a  I*  clase  de  los-  brutos  *  y  denies  costs  que 
hKcn  la  propiedad  <le  los  ricos  y  se  trasmiten 
a  sus  heri’JenK.  Fslos  son  los  efecios  y  e&tas 
las  consequeneijs  de  la  filn  doctrim  que  hare 
derivar  inmediitamente  del  Cielo  e!  (wder  de 
los  monarcas  absolutos*  dc.tpojando  al  pueMo 
de  su  soberanla.  Sebre  esta  falsa  doctriua  han 
giraJo  los  disparates  que  repro>{uce  el  Coneo 
Brutilrnsr  *  quando  ccn>ura  la  revolucion  de 
Pernambuco. 

AJoIantando  su  critica  el  escrticr  de  este 
peribjico  *  duda  que  hubicse  elemcotos  ami- 
guos  para  esta  empresa  *  y  desde  luego  la  lUma 
obra  del  mrmento  *  parto  de  ir.consideracion  : 
se  quexa  de  la  precipitacion*  error*  cinjusticia 
de  sus  conJuctore« ;  y  los  lacha  de  ignorantvs 
en  materias  deGobivrno*  administiacion  *  y 
moilo  de  conducir  los  negocios  publicos ;  y  no 
como  qnicra  ignorantes ,  sino  con  una  total 
ignoraucia.  Le  comestaremos  capitulo  por 
capiiulo. 

Los  antiguos  J^lementos  Je  toda  revolucion 
tal  como  la  de  i^ernambuco,  nnlen  otra  cost 
que  los  seotimiemos  luturales  contra  la  opre- 
sion  ;  el  deseo  innato  de  la  libertad  en  el 
hombre  es  el  resorte  principal  qoe  da  impulio 
\  su  maquina  para  recup^tr  sus  derechos  U'Ur* 
pados.  Si  ettos  nobles  serttimientos  no  erao 
generales  en  todo  el  Brazil ,  al  siste ma  de  su  ; 
Gobiemo  debe  atribuirse  esta  mengua ;  al 
habito  inveterado  de  Us  cadenas  es  imputable 
la  indiferencia  y  apatia  con  que  el  pueblo  Us 
tolcra  *  U'S  beta,  ylasbendice.  Aestadegra-I 
Jacton  brutal  debio  el  de«p6ta  el  que  la  mayor 
partiide  los  habitantes  de  aquellas  Provincias 
se  hubiesen  deilarado  contra  la  revolucion* 
cfreciendo  cn  obsequio  del  tirano*  con  la 
mayor  prontitud  po‘>iblc*  sus  personas  y  bienet. 

^  Y  de  donde  nacc  principalmcme  este  embru- 
lecimiento  ?  De  doctrinas  tales  como  Us  del 
Correo  BraziUnse.  Esta  es  la  leche  que 
mamao  quantos  tienen  ia  desgncia  de  nacer 
en  monarquias  tales  como  la  de  Portugal.  A  i 
esta  Uctancia  debe  cl  Editor  Je  aquel  Correo ' 
la  baxeza  a  qoe  ha  descenJido  su  pluma  * 
acu^ando  a  los  Pairiotas  de  Pernambuco  *  y 
tnbutando  incienso  a  la  Casa  de  Braganza. 

De  ella  dice  que  es  la  mat  popular  que 
jamns  gobemo  a  los  Portugueses :  que  la 
revolucion  de  Pernambuco  nada  tenia  de  comun 
el  odio  que  se  suponia  contra  la  dinatria 
leinante :  que  en  oposicion  k  tos  poqulsimos 
lacciosos  que  levantaron  su  descomento  hasta  el 
puntode  rebelion  *  se  podia  atenr  ia*inmensa 
mayoria  *  b  toialidad  de  los  habitantes- 
Brazil  que  se  decUraron  contra  ellos  ,  ofre- 
ciendo  en  defensa  del  rey  sus  personas  y  bienes 
con  la  mayor  pron'iiuJ  posible.  Asi  se  esplica 
en  la  pag.  210  del  Correo  de  Febrero  del  ano 
pasado ,  y  asiccMpera  k  ^*erpetuar  U  escUvitud 
de  los  Brazilense. 

Que  fuese  obra  del  momento  la  revolucion  * 
parto  de  la  ioconsideracion  *  del  error »  y  de 
la  precipitacion  *  tanto  quicre  decir  en  el  con- 
cepto  del  escritor  como  revolucion  no  bien  me- 
ditada  ni  combinada.  Pero  quisieraoiot  que 
pos  sehalase  co  la  historia  de-  las  revoluciones 
qualnaoia  laa  que  ban  tenidorbueo  rxito^ 


I  siemprt  que^Ms  promotores  han  qiier Ido  medL 
I  (arias  y  combirunas  del  mode  que  pretende  el 
Ctnreo  Brazilense.  tin  la  tardan/a  luA.ptli- 
grado  tndas  las  que  se  han  preparado  y  mada.* 
s.ido  conforme  al  cnetodo  q»ie  alia  en  »u  mrntc 
I  tenia  conerbido  el  Editor  quardb  reprobr-Vn 
I  la  de  Pernambuco.  Tpdat  bs  veces  (}ir*Tranbft- 
I  prolongado  el  tiem^io  de  la  eni^KrOn  pan« 
aumentar  el  numero  de  adeptos  y  de  medidas 
mas  alia  de  lo'  qoe  seacostumbra  en  semejantes 
empresas  *  todo  se  ha  malograJo  per  las  deb- 
(tones  y  perhJias  de  alguno  de  lot  conlrJentrs.* 
l,.ot  bombres  buenos  y  espirituoso^  son  en' 
iodas  partts  los  que  conciben  y  fornun  las 
revoluciones*  en  todas  partes  son  pocot  los 
indiviJuos  de  esta  cali*ad  ^  i Hobson  los  que 
debentrazar  y  executar  las  operaciones  insurrec- 
cionsles  contra  el  despotlsmo  cl  sccreio  de 
elUt  no  debe  harse  k  la  muliitud  ;  va  coa 
la  corrientc  ,  y  cast  nunca  dexa  de  seguir  el 
grito  y  alarma  de  sus  cortfeos. 

Nos  valemos  de  la  misma  razon  qoe  alega 
el  Correo  Bi  azilense  para  decir  qoe  los  hombres 
buenos  y  espirituusos  son  los  qoe  debe  conteni- 
pUr  cl  Gobiemo  y  coinenccrlos  de  sus  'inten* 
Clones  de  mejoramienio  en  tasicosas  puWicas  * 
porque  U  gente  ignofantr  va  con  la  comieoty. 
Casi  todas  Us  revoluciones  empiezXQ  pqr  el 
rompiniiento  de  muy  pocos  ipdividuos.'.  Lease 
la  del  Duque  de  Braganza  tn  Porttigal  ,  y  sc 
hallara  comprobado  el  heebo  $  If  de  los  Espa- 
aoles  contra  Bonaparte  fue  iniciadp  por  tin 
pufudo  de  geiite  en  Madrid  y  por  el  grito  de 
ana  verdulera  ^  la  dr  Venezuela  c^nt^  las 
autoridades  que  se  mclinabm  I  estif  y  pasar 
por  las  cesiones  y  abdicacionesde  Bayona  ,  no 
tuvo  mas  principio  qbe  el  dc  tin.oiicial  que 
etcUmo  diciendo  *»  Viva  Fernando  VII.  v 
mueron  los  Franceses.”  La  oira  revolucion 
de  Venezuela  por  su  independencia  y  libenaif 
fue  obra  de  un  numero  muy  reduetdo  de 
personavovecindadas  en  la  capital*  y  de  muy 
pocas  semanas  dg  concrerto  (  la  de  lUpana  en 
Mayo  de  lAOS  *  y  la  de  Caracas  en'  Julio  del 
mismo  ano  fueron  obra  del  momento  y  no 
premeditadas.  Pano  de  tnconsideracion  *  de 
error ,  y  precipitacion  era  la  de  Espana  en  el 
juicio  de  Napoleon  *  y  sus  porttdvios  (  y  la 
de  toda  la  America  iniurrecta  le  oerece  el 
tniseno  concepto  k  Fernando ,  y  sus  servidoi'es. 

(  Se  conttnuttri.  J 


LA  M  E  D  I  A  C  I  O  kJ 

Conclusion  de  la  Exposition  tobrrla  Media* 
cion  entre  la  Fjgiaiia  y  la  A^sdriea. 

St  Fernando  se  resuelve  a  esu  grande  opera- 
racion  politica*  que  pue^’ cOstsr  dificol Ad  at 
amor  proprio ;  pero  no  al'dcT bicn  y  A  b  Patria* 
se  halUra  de  un  solo  pasotransportadoAliiglo 
enque  d  rive  atenquevive  Europa*  sedaraasi 
mismo  ya  su  nation  una  nueva  existeneiX  y  earn- 
biark k  untlcmpo  Ufaz dela  Europay delMundot. 
-i  Sombra  de  Henrique  IV. !  vuela  del  Beantf 
tmes  que  pasr  este  rapido  instante  dado  i  tia 
Augusio  Nieto  para  salvar  6  para  perder  sa 
irono  y  sti  pais !  !— .Eleva  lu  inaginacion  a  la 
aliura  de  tus  ideas ,  muesttale  b  senA  de  U 
.;lorU  y  del  heroismo ,  hazle  ednoger  et  precio 
le  un  mr>mento  en  que  tanlinmenioaCMSek  pue- 
Jeneviursey  tan  Inmcnsos  bienes  .idaulrtrse  * 
y  excitalo  en  Sn  k  adopiar  Us  dos  i^eas  medi. 
das ,  de  que  Apendc  la  salud  y  et-ongrandeci* 
'niento  de  Espana  !~Gobiemo  represent  ail  vo 
y  alianza  con  America  *  ^  de  quf  otts  c09a|iMS4p 
sita  clU  para  levantarse  de  ese  techo  A 
y  elevarse  a  un  grado  ApoAr'y  A  prospxoM 


FACSIMILE  OF  M'MBEK  ID  OF 

The  “Form)  dt*!  ( trinot'o,*'  the  first  mniiher  of  which  appeared  on  the  27th  of  June,  I8IS,  was  edited  by  many  of  the 

the  2f)th  of  February,  isp.i,  the  I)eginning  and  the  Ia.st  part  of  the  speech 


Pairii  lo<  UofPiv >•  fa  " .  CoiidM 

<u  con/egi^flfiow  pt<U6  permiso  para  retirarWt  j»'i 

prestdenfe  se  taoonc^Q*  noi^hrando  UM  D*j)Uf> 


^irarl .  ,'rf  1  ’’f'Oc  ■•  *«  "  »hora  »1  .Of  .r«0  rtebrt  d.t<  ns^- 

V,.  r.,»4,o-,r„-.-:  .r  *»</...«  ros  i  I.  ftl.cd.d  de  1.  KcpJbl.,.  .  . n 


Onitrnt  covIrM  aur  ioln  imr  caKiil.i'i.ion  ill  ij  yio>=^-  . 
u<-:r»ci/iadinUia  el  fnctr'fiiy,  ham  h  prenta  cun-  '^a  ‘  *1' h’t bnOi  fieri-  I.  I'jtrij  c.ip.tci'*dO 

did  >n  df  quf  soh  fuem  par  thurmlHO  prefisadi'.  jn-sL  ^xcnin,  .  u-r  ic\ii  ur  i  /"'*  dtri.  iilj  ■  l.lt-rlob.  lirtudis.  t.\.'i*i  iciil  u  v  iHj.ll* 

Atdpimrntrdm.ih-pnridr  largaidscM'iiC!,  ..  ^  !i,  iv  r..,-i.crc  li.r.i  m.iidjr  i  I.i.m  trn'librei  . 

mmnnunhilaanminn-nlclnaim.iitnurceiidnddc  D  I  b  C  I'  K  S  O  .on  il  lulriiiior.io  de  much.is  de  lc»  ijlic  WJul 

en  hi  nduafei  circnKlalicias  cnnu-iuacoair.  PronunaeJo  p’r  cl  (l,  ii.;cit  Uoliv  .h  ul  <  ■■„.  ■  ^ 

tinamcilt  cl  Ceiiri.  L  <uv  vk  grrio^cural  dc  I  Oitiuila  c„  d  ado  oc  ,a  cncud.mi.tH.ludadlbOs  ipieen  todM 

dr/ .  ,v  ii^n  >/  '<  nrio'i f  o  ^  litslotttcion !  '  tjiOCj.  ban  nio«r«lo  e.lor  par.  .ffo.inr  IM 

t^hmia'ramncs'cnanCiC  iu.’hia.  .Vo  ohitctm  “  SeRuh— j  Diclimo  el  CiulUtano  que  bam  '  pelijro.  ,  prudenci.  par.  itnorlo. ,  y  cl  arte  «n 

It  htii  d  tft  h  vfy'ittyn  .'.nii  rqyonct  ti^  t  cl  exujo  de  \ii  armas  vie  su  mindo  h4  conVO-  gn  go(>«rnar»«  y  dc  golx*»'rar  a  drew,  tsfei 
numvos  do  >u  Uii»u*ncu.  An  (a  pado  U  bober^nu  Nicional ,  parj  <jue  excria  Hu9(re9  iiarones  ff.CTCccrBti ,  vui  dudl ,  let 
x^rijicS  ft  rl  $i£uitn!e  su  volunraj  absoluta  !  Yo  ,  f  u«,  me  cuonto  tufrigiol  d<l  Ae'onffe^o  y  fl  ell^  Sr  rn>xrj;ar| 

OiiCJO  DEI.  GKaMiRAL  S!MO?l  BOUVAk  AL  cotrc  los  sertfs  mw  f.worecido*  de  la  Divma  <JelUobierr»o ,  que  Ian  fordiJi  y  tiKttfdmtntfe 
cONCiRF.so  l>F.  ViiNE/aUELit.  Providcntia,  y.^  que  he  tcniJo  el  honor  tie  acabo  de  renuiiciavr  |)ar.«  >it-m('re. 

**  SrH'tr  Secrefario  del  Coftgreso !  rcunir  a  los  Re^reoCniartet  del  I’ueblo  Ue  ‘<  1,4  c«>ntiiui;ircir<ii  do  la  ai-iovidxd  eti  un 

“  Et»  eslc  insunte  nje  ha  honradn  et  Cbn^  Venezuela  cn  csie  Auguiio  Congrc>o »  fne»ire  mhrtio  iudivirt  io  I'requotiumeniv-  he  into  el  cef* 
gto'&o  Subetano  eon  una  sej^unda  Ulpufacton  ^  la  Aifto  idaJ  legiitma,  depbsito  vie  la  tolun-  mmo  dc  lot  OoUleriK'i  DennKratkot.  Lai 
pre^idida  por  el  hotueablv  Senor  General  Uhua-  toberlna  y  arbitro  del  de  U|  repttiUai  cU'Ccionct  s<<it  eeiiriaths  en  lot  bjf« 

keTA  para  anunciarme  ml  c‘'mintiacioo  ll  ^^cion.  •  wm.t»  popuUics,  por  quo  n.iJa  es  tan  pehgrOva 

Presidencia  del  EsUdo.  Yo  Cbtoy  confuso".  ♦*  iransmitir  a  los  Representanfes  del  cornu  dtj.u- pci  m.inctcr  h«rgoiiempoeii  un  mis* 
me  hallo  nptimido  con  el  cum-jb  de  senti  Vwht  Sypremo  uue  se  me  habia !  moCiudaJ.mo  el  Mer.  11  Pdeblo  >•  aco*. 

miehlosderetpelo,  consideracion .  /  o^nfiado,  colirto  loa  vo:o*  de  mi.conzon  ,  los’  tumbra  a  olxJecerle  ,  y  cl  sc  acottumlna  a 

que  me  inspira  la  Unevolenct  <***  Soprano  Conciudadanos  y  U»de  MSTstros  futuras  •  in^^barlo  .  de  donde  sc  nr.g.ni  U  usnrpav....* 

CiMiereto.  Si  no  consuUasc  mas  que  mi  opt  J  •  *  ,,  «*,.>  y  l.i  tirani.i.  L’niubto  zelu  es  la  ij*ianiia  de 

euc  if,  y  los  votos  de  n.i  corazon  voU.ia,  como  gcncrac.ones  ,  qur  tqdo  b^en  dc  vuesiu-  Repu.l..ar.a  .  y  nacst.f^  CiuJad... 

bcMjii...iudo.r.ton.arpo.c«ondcU<!igniJad  .abidur.a ,  rcc.ud,  tt.jandocum  j 

d<  Pft'siJr;nLe  de  Venezuela ;  pero  la  conviccloni  plo  con  rste  ouUe  Ueberj.vme  bberto  dc  la  nmn.o  Mag-sviad*',  »,uc  l-»»  ha  m  mdoido  n.uvi.j 
(oquetsioyde  ser  incapaz  de  Uenar  debida*;  inmensa  auior».‘'ad  que, we  igoviaba  comode  1.1  fl  lienipo,  Ins  nrande  perpetuHnu-nre. 
meuie  las  obiigaciones  de  primer  Magistrado  ,  responsabilulad  itwibada  que  pesaba  sobre  mis  jj  ..  y^^puvs,  que  jx*i  csie  acio  de  ml  avll.c- 
me fiicrza  a repfesenur  somisaraenie  las  juntas  debiles  fuerzas.  Solamenie  una  necesid.id  ^  a  U  LiberMj  de  V’cue/uela  purJo  a‘pti4^ 
C.i:istsqu3  me  impiden  servir  a  la  Kepublita  foriosaunida  i  lavoluotad  tmperio&adclPucblo  I  •  U  gloiia  dc  ser  crm.ids  crtiv  siis  mav  fulrs 
en  el  P'ulcr  Eifc^nvo.  •  me  habria  tometido  al  terrible  y  pciigroso  en-  aniauusj  perimtiolme  ,  J.nbr ,  <|  le  eiroe;:.s 

•*  Una  dolorosa exptTiencia^fnostradoquan  cargo  de  DietdiJa*'  Of/e  Hupremo  de  In  Hrpit-  con  U  tr.mqucza  dt  im  verd.idvTo  _l<»'pub^;ic  i;i*» 
incompitiblcs  son  las  foncionet  de  Magistfido,  f^ro  resptro  devolviencloos  t-ia  mi  rcNjetui»so  dictjm»n  en  e«.le  7Vryv/.w/r(V>;*. 

y  Jt*  Detcn«»r  Je  la  Republita;  muthos  levesesi  ^  con  canto  riesgo »  dibcnltad  e  »  q  le  n»t  tomo  U  libertaJ  dt  ••  >eivTv  s 

b  -niossutriJo|>ore»Urrcunidoscl  Poder  Mill-  he  loerado  mantanar  tn  medio  dc  la*  co  levim  onio  de  |  i  wtii.l.ul  y  vM  v mJv  i 

pu.-.  qai  un  h..mbrn  »I8  >i»  Ji^Ucioncs ma.  horrorMas que  pundin  all  gi.  >ni.  »n..m,i„<os.  Voino  «  >..t .  ui-  1.  s.l,„l 
puede  atender  a  U  conservacion  de  la  pazi  ^  ,  .  .  ’  ‘  ®  de  tudus*  nic  utrevo  a  creer  que  tongo  dirtcno 

»l  unrcicio  de  la  guetr*.  7  un  hi'inbre  Kilo,  »  »<> .Mia  .  ,  f.la  >»i  fuJu  pci  lo.  Ri-pre«nMni...l.l  Puiblu. 

d;fic,ln,en,,,..n.la.»,r.uJi'ylo..alemo.qu|.  .  No  ha  s.do  U  tpoc.  de  la  Republic.,  .  . 

nquieren  el  Tribunal  y  el  Campo.  Ademashe  que  be  presidido ,  una  mera  lempestid  poliuca,  ;  „.cneAtr  je  co»»ejns.  >seian.hi  nqoen.  P..». 
reconoetdo  en  U  praetka  de  los  negocios  publi-  ni  unaguerrasangrtcnia , ni  uittaiurquia  popu*  i  ac.ivi  os  p.ueccra  erroneo,  iirpr-'ciicihlr. 

€•'$  que  mis  fuerzas  son  insoficientes  para  sopor*  lie  »  ha^do*  U|  el  desarroUo  de  tod(»  los  j\io,  Sehor,  aeeptad  con  h-«  igr.dad  cstr  fi.i- 
tiT  la  formidable  carga  de  un  £«iado  Miliunte »  elementos  desorgamsadores  ;  hasido  la  inun-  j  ^  qi  «•  mas  hieii  es  el  inhuto  de  nu  sii  cn  a 
y  al  misnio  tiempo  en  la  infancia.  Los  Repre-  daciOn  de  un  torrente  infernal  qiie  ha  sumer*  ;  kuini»i<  r  al  Cosc><U'>n  que  e!  i  fee  to  dt  urn  Use* 
sent^ntes  del  Putblo  deben  saber  que  aptnas  gido  la  tierra  de  Venezuela.  Un  Kombre  |  dasi  p:ountun>a.  r«’t  oira  parte ,  McnJn  vi. is- 
tcriin  bastames  toJas  las  facultades  de  todoi  | y  uh  fiombre  Ctmio  yo1  ^q*e  diques  podria |  iras tuiicioUiv  U  ertacion  de  un  cutrpo  poUtlcop 
nuestrosConciodadanos  para  componer  un  Co*  oponer  al  impetu  de  estas  devastacicncs  ?—  y  aun  se  pojiu  di-sir  la  crcaca'ii  de  una  si'tle- 
biernorepaiador  de  lanias  calamiJades  |  <  que  eV  medio  de  ttte  pielago  de  angustias  no  be  I:  dad  enleia,  rodeada  de  todoblosliKonveniento 
podra  .  PUM,  rtparar  un  »lJado}  jugutte  del.huttcan  revo-  f  1"*  P«s.nta  una  suiiacion  1.  ma.  .iiig uUr  7 

Seberano  Cong«.o  ha  nombrado  unj  ,„tionario  que  me  arr.b.Ub.  cOmo  uh.  dibd  dihol .  qu'aai  *1  Riho  dc  im  . ,  id.id., ..  pnede 
Vice-Presideme  para  supUr  mi  ausencia  de  la!  v  ,na^v,A^  tx-%f»r  ni  hi^n  ni  mil  ’  adveriir  la  presencia  dc  un  u  » i  ‘  i.Surivi 


iiente  din  «  de-pues  dr  Urgnt  dK':cMi<  '}rr , 
‘iu  nnnniinrf'**>ttc  in  aitofuln  tifcnidodde 


DI b  C  U  K  S  O 


hs  nctuafes  cirennUaueias  conli  iuatt  i^fc-  I  Pronuuda'Jo  p<^r  rl  UoLiv.i 


rmamente  d  Geunal  C.LivsHenfa  Prr^idfncj 
dd  Hiindo,  V  lOin  DijiutnooH /ut  rucnri^nda  dt 
co’nnniearlr  e  ta  d^'trrtvinneihn,  mmvjt'tand'ile  Un 


gr/*jo^r»icTa/  de  leneiutla  t 
Iitstmdciof\  1-^ 


V.ce.Pre«deme  para  supl.r  m.  ausencia  de  lai  .  Yo  no  he  poJido  hacer  ni  bien  ni  nul.  ’  "V*  ^  ‘  " 

Capital.  Yodebo  e.t«.,.mpre  per  mi esudo,  f  dir.gido  1.  march,  de  /- desconMido.  (I.)  . 

.Ig.iiente  e.te  Vice  Presideme  Krk  .iempre  el  ouesrroi.uce.0..  A.nbmrinelo.  no.eTiaju51o,  . 

primer  Magisirado  de  la  Kacion  s  y  siendo  tan  y  seria  darme  unaiWportancia  qoe  no  merezeo.  **  Lrgisladotci  f  Tor  cl  Proyecto  de  Cons* 
acertada  y  sabia  la  election  que  ha  recaydo  en  cl  f  Qntreis  conocer  los  autwes  tie  los  atomcti*  que  rcvcrmtemcnie  someto  a  s  ucstra 

honorttble  RepresentanteZzA  t  actual  Presidente  inienios  pasados  y  del  orden  actual?  Consul*  .  observareis  cl  c*p*»ritu  que  lo  Ut 

delCongresoi  yomeairrevo  arogaralos  Re-  tad  los  arales  dc  £spaua»  de  America,  de  Al  proi*rncros  l.s  dlsisiin  tie  lev 

f  rcsenuntes  del  Pueblo ,  se  digneu  admitir  la  Venezuela  :  examinad  las  l^cs  de  Indias ,  el  Ciudadanos  cn  activos  y  rasisos  ,  he  preten- 
rrspetuosa  rcnuccu  que  hago  de  la  Presidencia  regimen  dt  Icsantiguos  mandatarios  ,  la  influ-  excttir  »a  proiperidad  naclonal  por  l.»s 

delEstado.  ,  _  .  .  .  encu  dc  la  religion  y  del  dominio  exirangcro ;  ^^5  ^randcs  pal.intas  de  la  induvtri.i, 

«M.  amorpor  la  Patfiaymideseo^r  eon-  ohservad  los  primeros  actoi  del  Cobietno  '  ,  ,0 .  y  cl  saber.  Lsiimi.l.muu 

tnhuir  a  U  expulsion  de  los  liraoos  de  Vene*  Rrtiblicanoi  la  fcrecidad  de  nuestrbs  eneWigC;  .  dos  rmlcrosos  rcborics  dc  U  ^otic.U,  se 
zutlameimtanimpenosamentearepreientarlp  nacional.  No  me  pr«gumeU  I  lo>hon.Sts.  la- 

“  T.  t:rm~,*J:iAnga.  h:.;.::;", 'i.bcr  Tonicnilo  rcltric- 

tiiri  k  16  d€  Ftbrero  dc  1819.  S-.^Bolivaii.”  P.™  clones  jusiis  y  prudentes  en  las  Ascmblc.is 

.  simp'e  instrumento  de  los  g^ndes  movilca:|'  y  Electorales.  ponen.os  rl  prl.iur 

ti.«d0 me Oficioeo el Coor/». dmr«  que  han  obrado sobre  Venezuela.  Sincmbar-  x  u  hcencia  ronular  ,  enx’tan  lo  U 

nurtuones,  eobre  que  huho  lareai  ducuuoM* ,  4e  Uf  ^  ^  a^ique  a  i«  nv^uvi*  j  wj  -  t 

qualie  y  dv-l  retattadn  tc  dari  soticia  aJ  publico  por  8®  **'*  *.  conducta,  concurrencia  tuniuUuari.i  v  ti*  q'’C  in  tOvl« 

WU  bupiemeoto  i  Cfta  Gaacta.]  |  publicas  y  privadas  esltn  sujctai  a  la  censuradcl  ha  imprimido  el  tlr^Avivrfo  cn  las 

—  putblo  — Rerretemantes!  voaotre.  dtbtis  7  ha  iigado  lU'r  c-i  .,i  ici,in,  1<- 


i  alcanzaJoeljublimtlitolodebutnCiudadano,  er, rai-do  ci  la  iMlanz.  •>  h-  i"'!”'' « 

can/cK  iV.E.mla  Salon  Urdinana  dco^,  3/ •.  p„f^,ible  para  mi  al  de  Libertador  que  me ^lio _ 1 _ 

eo-Anu^ ate  aombramiento .  0 cldc  y>cc.P,ay  VenezuelaV  al  de  raefUador  que  me  dio  . . ....  .a  .  ..  ;  .  .-i  - 

dcnudelmamotalapeaoiadcl  bmor  DtpatodoK  ,  i  lo,  que  el  mundo  emcro  .w.rior  Jci.  K.i«.b  ,  n.l  .mno  it.i.ci..  ,  . 

F»akci»»  ANTomoZiA,j»rl***cf7*att«  epu  tu^inamaria  ,  y  a  10,  que  muuuo  e  ^  r„..vcr,...i.  .ui-nr  ,  ,  a 

ttiot  d^ttituu  eeaM  goHi/tiMffewa/wfw/f  titwidds  t  l»  PttCde  oartne.  ■  Kflanemc  el  priiifipioy  fin  dvi  Da*vui«u  i.atia  i^wr  p  jvuj 

yTcoZaZJTd,  f'  «  Z.r,«/«do,«  /  Yo  d.pou.0  <D  TU^tty  ,  unprl-«  udu  f«  .qiaradu. 


TIIK  “COKKKO  DEI.  OIU.N’OCO.” 

iiiosl  pruiniiient  men  of  (iran  Colombia,  supli  as  Ilospio,  Zea,  and  I’alaeio  Fajardo.  In  this  number  appearing  on 
of  IJ.fllvar  al  Uie  Congress  of  Angostura  was  iirinted  for  the  first  lime. 


OFFICIALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HOLIV'AU,  VENEZUELA,  WHO  DIKECTEI)  THE  CENTENARY  CELEBKATION  OF  THE  CONC.RESS  OF  ANC.OSTURA. 

Ry  decree  of  March  10,  1917,  the  leKislature  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  whose  capital  was  formerly  Angostura.  ordere<l  the  first  cenlennary  celei)ration  of  the  Congress  of  Angostura. 
The  decree  was  signed  by  the  I’resident  of  the  .\ssemhlv,  Sr.  Jos<'‘  Oaspar  Machado  Siegerte  (2),  grandson  of  Don  Jos«i  TomAs  Machado,  one  of  the  representatives  at  the 
Congress  of  .\ngostura,  and  by  Sr.  Victor  Viciente  Maldonado  (3).  .secretary  of  the  same  liody,  and  ratified  by  (icn.  Marcelino  Torres  (1)  and  Dr.  Victor  A.  Hisiriguez, 
I’rcsidcnt  and  Secretary,  res|x>ctively,  of  the  State  of  Bolivar.  The  other  persons  .shown  in  the  group  are  memliers  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Bolivar. 
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coiisiiliilint;  the  majority  of  llu*  population  of  X'oiiczucla.  They  had  to  ho  aoooplod 
with  their  good  tjualilies,  their  defects,  their  potential  energies,  their  natural  limita¬ 
tions.  The  idea  was  to  establish  a  republic,  not  philosophie  an<l  abstract,  but  a 
concrete  democracy  who.se  subjects  and  direct  agcuits  st(H)d  out  clearly  and  precisely 
in  that  midst.  This  is  the  wide  diffenuice  existing  between  the  exalted  Congre.ss 
of  .\ngo.stura  and  the  exalte(l  t’ongress  of  1811. 

.Vt  the  opuiing  of  the  congress.  Molivar  submits  his  report  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him,  which  he  surrenders  to  the  repre.sentatives  of  the  peoi)le. 
Having  thus  become  a  plain  citizen,  exalted  because  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  to  the  country  and  by  his  experience  in  such  service,  he  oddre.'-'ses  those  in 
who.se  hands  rests  the  ftiture  of  the  nation,  and  frankly  asks  of  them  all  that  he  deems 
indispensable  for  the  stability  and  happiness  of  Venezuela.  He  delves  into  history 
to  find  that  the  succi'ss  of  a  government  d(K*s  not  lie  .so  mtich  in  its  extrinsic  form  as 
in  its  harmonious  relations  with  the  people  to  be  guideil  and  led.  Thus,  even  in 
praising  with  .sincere  enthusiasm  the  excellent  features  of  democracy,  he  <lot‘s  not 
fail  to  admit  that  democracy  is  not  per  .se  the  only  factor  in  tlu?  welfare  of  nations: 
this  must  be  .sought  for  in  something  more  permanent  and  deep  than  the  outward 
form  of  a  system  of  government.  His  conception  of  a  political  ideal  is  condensed 
in  this  doctrine:  “the  most  perfect  sy.stem  of  government  is  that  which  gives  tlu“ 
greate.st  possible  sum  of  happiness,  the  greatest  sum  of  social  security,  and  the  greatest 
sum  of  political  stability.”  Hut  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  attain  these  ends  when  the 
.status  of  the  men  for  whom  legislation  is  made,  has  been  disregardeil.  Thus,  after 
making  an  ing«*nuous  analysis  of  the  population  of  Venezuela,  pointing  out  its  char¬ 
acteristics.  Holivar  cmph.itically  advis(>s  against  the  thoughtless  copying  of  the 
in.stitutions  of  other  peoples,  no  matter  how  far  advanced  they  be  in  the  matter  of 
pure  doctrine,  and  demands  original  measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Venezuela.  Stability  is  his  great  anxiety.  He  is  personally  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  authority  is  challenged  by  the  individualistic  instinct  which  is  latent  in 
every  one,  but  which  develops  in  a  vdolent  manner  among  tliose  who  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  because  of  their  qualifications,  audacity  or  success,  feel  that 
they  are  fit  to  grasp  such  authority  and  exercise  it.  Holivar  fears  anarchy  as  much 
as  he  fears  tyranny,  and  his  earni'st  desire  is  to  safeguard  the  state  against  either  of 
these  extremes.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  hereditary  senate,  which  in  his  own  words 
“would  be  an  intermediate  power  between  the  government  and  the  people,  th:it 
would  blunt  the  shafts  thest>  two  eternal  rivals  direct  against  each  other.”  His 
entire  system  is  inspired  by  the  thought  of  the  imperfections  of  the  people  and  the 
risk  there  is  in  trusting  them  with  instruments  of  government,  by  far  too  delicate 
for  their  uneducated,  inexperienced  luxnds.  In  everything  Holivar  shows,  besides 
the  greatest  appreciation  for  liberty  as  the  acme  of  human  aspirations,  the  fear, 
tempered  by  prudence,  before  the  po.ssibility  that,  in  aiming  at  an  impossible  per¬ 
fection,  the  effective  bruiefits  of  a  moderate  and  dignified  freedom  be  sacrificed. 

He  desires,  above  all,  as  the  foundation  of  public  happiness,  the  formation  of  a 
“ational  character,  mon*  effective  than  all  the  written  laws.  He  proclaims  union  as 
the  motto  of  the  new-born  Republic  and  urges  “as  the  paramount  care  of  the  paternal 
love  of  congress,”  popular  education.  As  a  statesman  he  believes  that  nothing  stable 
can  be  founded  unless  based  on  justice  and  righteousnc.ss,  and  exacts  that  morals  be 
a  part  of  the  governnuuit  of  the  people. 

.Vfter  earnestly  requesting  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  Holivar  still  finds  new 
words,  not  nu'rely  to  urge,  but  to  beg  for  measures  which  are  a  conseipience  and  crown 
of  the  great  sacrifices  he  has  undergone.  “I  leave  to  your  sovereign  decision  the 
reform  or  abrogation  of  all  my  statutes  and  decrees;  but  I  implore  of  you  to  confirm 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  slaves,  as  I  would  beg  for  my  life  and  the  life  of  th<“ 
Republic.”  This  is  conclusivcdy  national  unification,  which  otherwise  would  not 
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Ih‘  uiuleixtcKKl ;  it  is  the  application  of  moral  principles,  and  a  safejinard  against 
contingencies  and  social  cataclysms. 

Finally,  the  Liberator  asks  congress  to  sanction  the  grand  political  idea  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  State  inspiring  love  and  respect,  with  the  necessary  force  to  guarantee 
its  own  existence  and  to  carry  on  its  liberating  action  far  beyond  its  frontiers. 

The  congress  of  Angostura  fulfilled  in  a  large  measure  the  dreams  of  Holivar;  it 
was  worthy  of  the  trust  and  discharged  a  historic  mission.  A  gathering  of  tried  and 
illustrious  men,  the  congress  of  Angostura  was  worthy  the  importance  which  th(“ 
revolution  had  assumed,  and  in  creating  the  powerful  and  .«plendid  Republic  of 
Colombia,  it  ceased  to  perform  a  Venezuelan  task  in  order  to  fulfill  an  American 
mission. 

.\fter  a  century  the  political  ideas  of  Holivar  appear  to  be  endowed  with  that 
(denial  life  found  in  all  that  is  drawn  from  nature  by  a  deep  and  sincere  mind.  Leav¬ 
ing  aside  all  that  which  circumstances  of  the  moment  bring  into  the  thoughts  of  every 
statesman,  there  yet  remains,  as  a  store  of  teachings  justified  by  the  history  of  1(K» 
yi'ars,  a  wealth  of  clear,  consistent  principles,  still  having  the  novelty  and  freshness 
of  the  most  glowing  political  doctrines.  It  is  toward  the  unity  of  national  charai  ter; 
toward  a  just  democracy,  free  from  tyranny  and  jacobinic  exaggeration;  toward  the 
apotheosis  of  morals  as  the  only  possible  basis  of  social  redemption  and  staliility; 
toward  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  homogeneity  of  pt'oplcs,  and  th(>  effacement  of 
caste:  it  is  toward  the  community  of  continental  interests,  based  on  a  harmonious 
conc(‘ption  of  right,  fraternity,  and  respect  among  all  the  nations  of  America;  it  is 
toward  all  these  ideals  which  might  have  appi'ared  to  be  dreams  without  foundation 
had  they  not  been  proclaimed  by  one  who  had  alri'ady  shown  himself  to  be  so  capabh* 
in  action  as  to  secure  the  liberty  of  entire  countries;  it  is  toward  these  different  goals 
that  the  peoples  of  America  have  been  marching,  some  over  wide,  smooth,  firm,  and 
safe  roads,  others  through  difficult  paths,  ludween  falls  and  blows,  among  precipice’s 
and  chasms.  Before  the  recent  test  to  which  humanity  has  seen  civilization  sub¬ 
mitted,  when  it  boasted  of  most  admirable  material  progn’ss,  an  awe-stricken  world, 
its  faith  shattered,  turns  its  eyes  to  that  obsolete  institution  which,  under  the  name 
of  moral  jiower,  Holivar  brought  to  light  “from  the  depths  of  obscure  anti(|uity.” 

Does  it,  perchance,  differ  from  the  court  of  nations  which,  due  to  the  happy  inspira¬ 
tion  of  President  Wilson,  is  to  precede  the  supreme  reign  of  justice  among  all  p(>ople8? 
Holivar  him.self  thought  that  some  day  “his  ingenuous  dream,”  improved  through 
(‘xperience  and  knowledge,  might  become  most  efficacious. 

May  the  memory  forever  linger  of  that  day  in  which  a  great  citizen  of  the  world, 
inspired  by  a  great  ideal,  divested  by  his  own  volition  of  the  unlimited  power  he  had 
exercisetl,  asked  the  representatives  of  the  people,  as  the  reward  for  his  invaluable 
services,  to  deign  to  grant  his  country  “a  government  pr(*eminently  popular,  preemi¬ 
nently  just,  pri'eminently  moral,  which  would  hold  in  chains  oppression,  anarchy, 
and  guilt;  a  government  which  would  allow  righteousne.ss,  tofi’rance,  jieacc  to  reign; 
a  government  which  would  cause  ecjuality  and  liberty  to  triumph  under  the  jirotection 
of  inexorable  laws.” 


PULQUE  AND  OTHER  MA¬ 
GUEY  PRODUCTS  '/ 

The  pooiies  claim  it  UmuIs  stron<>;th  to  thoir  back  muscles,  and 
witnesses  to  the  prodigious  feats  of  these  Imman  trucks,  the 
cargadores  of  Mexico,  can  say  naught  to  the  contrary:  invalids 
suffering  from  liright’s  disease,  stomach,  and  howel  troTd)les, 
and  nervous  disorders  give  cheerful  testimony  to  its  eflicacv  as  a  j)ana- 
cea  for  all  their  ills,  and  their  testimonials  hear  a  silvery  ring  that  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  doubtful ;  while  the  generous  Mexican  host, 
through  all  the  disturbed  annals  of  the  country’s  history  from  the 
glorious  reign  of  Moctezuma  down  to  the  ])resent  day,  desires  no 
richer  offering  wherewith  to  regale  the  gxiest  within  his  gates  as  an 
aid  in  his  effort  to  sTistain  the  re])utation  of  the  far-famed  lu)sj)itality 
of  his  ])eo2)le.  As  vodka  to  liussia,  ])isco  to  I\'ru,  and  sake  todapan, 
such  is  the  relation  that  ])id(pie  ])ears  to  Mexico.  Pulpue  is  the 
Mexican  national  drink,  and  is  found  nowhere  else;  and,  despite  the 
threatening  elouds  of  jirohihition  looming  uj)  on  the  world’s  horizon, 
until  a  more  ])rofitahle  disj)osition  can  he  made  of  the  plant  to  whieh 
this  ])everage  owes  its  being,  the  last,  lingering  echoes  of  the  “Chin- 
chin ’’of  the  ('hinese,  the  “  Skold  ”  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
“(lood  health  and  pros])erity ’’  of  tlie  Yankees  will  have  long  since 
died  away  and  l)een  forgotten  before  the  curtain  is  rung  down  on 
the  ex])ressive  and  soul-satisfying  ‘‘Salud  y  i)esetas”  that  is  daily 
toasted  over  a  howl  of  fizzling  ]nd(pie. 

Peo])le  everywhere  know  that  puhpie  is  a  ])roduct  of  a  sj)ecies  of 
the  cactus,  hut  comparatively  few  are  ac(piainted  with  the  general 
a])])earance  of  the  li(piid  or  are  'certain  as  to  whether  it  is  distilled 
or  fermented;  and  still  fewer  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  maguey  plant  may  he  utilized;  for  herein  are  found  the 
means  for  food  and  drink,  shelter,  hiel,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  soaps, 
medicinal  jiroperties,  and  other  produets  of  necessary  and  daily 
e:n))lov.  The  magtiey  is  the  most  highly  prized  heritage  of  the 
country  just  south  of  the  "Rio  Grande;  its  multifarious  sxij)plies  have 
satisfied  the  corresponding  demands  of  the  natives  for  centuries; 
and  fiiture  generations  are  certain  to  sing  its  ])raises  with  still  greater 
f(‘rvor  when  laboratory  improvements  and  new  discoveries  place  its 
beneficent  ])ro])erties  within  the  reach  of  all  mankind. 

(’losely  related  to  the  lily,  the  genus  agave  of  the  cactus  family 
of  ])lants  numbers  a])])roximately  160  s])ecies,  of  which  about  i:30 

>  By  I.iitliiir  K.  Zabriskio,  vice  consul  of  the  riiited  Stales  of  America  at  Mexico  City. 
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Photo  by  Waito,  Mexico  City. 


MAOl'EV  HACIKXDAS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  maeuey  plants  stretch  for  miles  and  miles  in  parallel  rows  across  the  mesa  lands. 


Photo  by  Waito.  Mexico  City. 

THE  MAGUEY  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

This  flower,  the  century  plant  of  northern  greenhouses,  has  a  much  more  beautiful  growth  in  its  native 
habitat.  The  central  stalk  springs  upward  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  inches  a  day,  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
25  feet,  and  then  throws  out  a  cluster  of  wonderful  golden  blossoms. 
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are  imlifioiums  to  Mexico.  Two  jinmps  of  the  atjave  are  ])o]mlarly 
recognized  here  the  amoles  and  the  niagnevs  which  latter  variety 
is  subdivided  into  so-called  ])ita  magueys,  mescal  niagueys,  and 
jmhiue  magiieys.  The  i)Td((ue  niagueys  claim  oidy  10  out  of  the  160 
s])eeies  constituting  the  genus  agave,  and  these  are  eharaeterized 
by  huge,  fleshy  leaves  and  by  an  abundance  of  sweet  sap  that  ajipears 
at  the  period  of  maturity.  This  sap  varies  in  (juantity  and  (juality 
with  the  varying  conditions  of  season,  altitude,  soil,  character  of 
cultivation,  etc.;  hut  its  culture  reaches  its  highest  development 
on  the  Mexican  tablelands  at  an  altitude  ranging  from  2,200  to  2,700 
meters  above  sea  level. 

The  fresh,  unfermented  sap  of  the  puhpie  maguey,  eommoidy 
designated  in  Mexico  by  the  word  aguamiel,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  remedies  known  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  spread 
of  its  use  and  the  consequent  increase  to  its  fame  from  age  to  age  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  day  it  is  the 
only  recognized  power  to  radically  and  jiermanently  overcome  the* 
dread  ravages  of  Bright’s  disease.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  fresh 
aguamiel  ferments  very  rapidly,  and  because  all  attemjits  to  preserve 
it  without  alteration  to  its  medicinal  properties  have  until  recently 
proved  futile,  its  employ  has  necessarily  been  limited  to  the  district 
wherein  the  plant  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  namely,  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  Hence,  physicians  throughout  the  world  have  for  years 
been  sending  patients  suffering  from  kidney  troubles,  stomach  affec¬ 
tions,  nervous  disorders,  and  the  like  to  the  original  source  of  aguami('l 
supply,  where  marvelous  cures  have  been  effected.  This  remedy  is  a 
powerful  nutritive,  being  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  magnesitun, 
potassium,  and  calcium,  as  well  as  in  a  peculiar  sugar  called  agavose, 
which  is  said  to  differ  from  all  other  sugars  of  the  same  group.  Agua¬ 
miel  has  been  employed  by  Mexican  physicians  and  by  the  native' 
population  of  the  high  mesa  lands  about  Mexico  (^ity  for  centuries, 
in  the  treatment  of  urinary  disorders,  in  cases  of  malnutrition,  and 
as  an  aid  to  chronic  and  acute  indigestion,  as  well  as  for  making  the 
national  drink  called  pulque. 

The  existence  of  pulque  dates  from  the  remotest  times,  having 
been  utilized  by  the  Aztecs  not  only  as  a  common  beverage  but  also 
as  a  sacrificial  libation.  It  is  a  watery,  slightly  viscous,  chalky- 
looking  fluid  of  a  peculiar  and  not  very  agreeable  odor  and  with  a 
taste  resembling  that  of  sour  apple  cider.  The  lifjuid  is  perishable 
and  should  be  consumed  within  a  few  hours;  for  if  the  fermentation 
is  carried  too  far  it  turns  into  a  thick,  sirupy  composition  possessing 
a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  and  with  marked  intoxicating  effects. 
Taken  fresh  and  in  moderation  pul((ue  is  not  an  ardent  spirit,  hut 
when  drunk  to  excess  it  appears  to  be  a  rather  dangerous  intoxicant 


Photos  by  Waito.  M»*xico  City. 

THE  MAGUEY  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  OF  MEXICO. 

rpper  picture:  Cutting  the  leaves  of  the  sisal  :^ave  in  Yucatan.  The  workmen  are  gattiering  the  ril)er 
leaves  to  send  to  the  mill.  Lower  picture:  Extracting  the  pulque.  The  tlaehiquero  inserts  a  tube, 
made  from  a  gourd  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  into  the  incised  heart  of  the  plant,  and  sucks  into  it  the 
secrete<l  .sap. 


\ 
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CAHKYIXC  A  I.OAl)  OF  PULQl'E. 

skins  anil  carried  to  market  on  the  hack  of  a  donkey.  Pome  of  these  skins  are  provided  witli  a  valve  at  the  nose  aperture  for  con¬ 
veniences  of  retail  safe. 


Puhiue  is  nsnally  conveyed  in  sheep  or  pi! 
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and  is  respoiisiblo  for  much  of  tlic  criiuinality  of  tlic  Mexican  lower 
classes. 

'Pile  (‘stiinated  averajje  daily  consumption  of  puhjue  in  Mexico  (’ity 
aloiK*  for  the  [)ast  1  o  years  is  placed  at  2, ()()()  barrels,  containing  2')() 
liters  to  tlie  barrel.  Five  pesos  per  ])arrel  has  been  the  usual  ])rice 
j)aid  to  tlie  hacendado  by  the  wholesaler,  who,  in  addition,  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Government  another  5  pesos  on  every  harnd 
imported  as  a  kind  of  excise  tax.  Tlie  total  cost  to  tlie  city  dealer, 
therefore,  is  10  pesos  per  barrel  in  addition  to  the  charges  for  hauling; 
and  this  is  retailed  at  jirices  ranging  from  S  to  12  centavos  ])er 
liter.  According  to  the  terms  of  a  recent  law,  after  January  1, 
lOlS,  the  Mexican  Government  will  imjiose  a  tax  of  7  jiesos  ])er  barrel 
for  the  introduction  of  puhjue  and  o  j)esos  ])er  barrel  for  its  sale,  there 
being  demanded  besides  that  sellers  shall  dejmsit  the  sum  of  400  j)csos 
with  the  jiroper  Government  authorities  as  a  guarantee  against 
infractions  of  the  hiw.  The  jnihjue  used  for  purely  local  consumj)tion, 
along  the  highways  and  at  the  small  jnilquerias,  is  usually  conveyed 
in  sheejiskins,  whose  wool  has  been  closely  shorn,  which  are  turmd 
inside  out  and  calked  with  magxiey  fiber  but  not  tanned.  Some  of 
these  skins  are  i)rovided  with  a  cock  and  valve  at  the  nose  ai)erture 
for  conveniences  of  retail  sale.  The  manufacture  of  ])ul(iue  skins  is 
of  itself  a  considenible  imdustry,  and  is  conducted  by  concerns 
locjdly  known  as  colambrerias.  In  some  localities  these  |)eo])le  aie 
given  Government  j)rotection  by  j)rohibitions  against  the  shipment 
of  j)ul(jue  in  any  other  class  of  recei)tacles.  For  long-distance  trans- 
j)ortation  puhjue  is  j)Ut  into  native-made  bjirrels  and  sent  by  train 
iiboard  cars  especially  adaj)ted  for  the  j)iirpose.  The  arrival  of  a 
jnihjue  train  in  Mexico  City,  after  having  come  as  frequently  hapj)ens 
over  a  long  distance,  is  one  of  the  interesting  early  morning  sights. 
'Pile  latest  statistics  available  on  the  subject  show  a  yearly  j)roduction 
of  suj)erior  j)ulque  for  the  whole  of  Mexico  amounting  to  3,177,J44 
hectoliters,  which  was  valued  at  6,053,558  pesos  (one  Mexican  peso 
being  nearly  efjual  to  .$0.50  United  States  currency) ;  while  the  corre¬ 
sponding  outj)Ut  of  common  jmlque  totaled  917,844  hectoliteiis, 
which  was  valued  at  1,940,209  j)esos.  The  most  imj)ortant  j)ul(jue 
haciendas  are  found  in  the  high-plateau  States  of  Mexico,  Puebla, 
'Plaxcala,  and  Hidalgo,  the  jdains  of  Ajiam  in  the  last-named  State 
yielding  the  choicest  product.  Due  to  the  certainty  and  regularity 
of  the  market,  and  the  meager  attention  called  for  by  the  j)lant,  the 
profits  of  a  jjulque  farm  are  geneijilly  very  large. 

'Pile  cultivation  of  the  maguey  jilant  and  the  successive  jirocesses 
in  the  manufacture  of  puhjue  afford  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
uninitiated.  The  ground  is  generally  jilowed  at  fii’st  but  not 
manured,  and  the  jilants  an*  set  out  in  row's  about  3  meters  one  way 


Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City. 

THE  CrLTIVATEl^  Pt'LQUE  OR  MAr.rEV  PLANT. 

This  photograph  shows  a  maguoy  plant  in  full  bloom.  Harley  and  corn  arc  frequently  planted  between  the  rows.  The  plant  will  flourish  with  comparatively  little  rainfall. 


Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City. 


THE  TLACUIQUERO. 

The  man  who  extracts  the  juice  from  the  heart  of  the  maguey  plant  is  called  the  tlachiquero.  He  carries  his  tube  on  his  back  and  is  generallv  accompanied  by  Ills  faithful 

donkey. 


Photo  by  Waite.  Mexico  City. 

INTERIOR  OF  A  TINACAL. 

Pulquo,  after  being  taken  from  the  plants,  is  conveyed  to  the  tinacal  or  vat  shed,  where  it  is  stiainrd  through  a  sieve  of  fiber  and  pour(d  into  ox-hide  vats,  where  it  is  left  to 

settle  and  ferment  for  several  hours. 
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by  4  meters  the  other.  These  original  ])lants  are  the  ratoons  or 
suckers  that  spring  from  the  root  of  an  old  plant,  and  are  trimmed 
and  wilted  before  the  Hi’s!  jilanting  in  the  nuiviery.  When  these  have 
grown  to  about  3  feet  in  height  they  are  again  subjected  to  the  root¬ 
trimming  process,  and,  as  a  mere  stump,  are  rudely  thrown  to  the 
ground  to  wilt  for  two  or  three  months,  after  which  and  just  before 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  they  finally  find  their  alloted  place  in  the 
field.  Barley  and  corn  and  such  like  are  freciuently  planted  in  be¬ 
tween  the  maguey  rows,  hut  excepting  the  benefits  from  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  maguey  receives  no  special  attention.  The  root  of  the 
maguey  extends  down  into  the  earth  only  a  short  tlistance,  hut 
branches  out  10  or  12  feet.  A  plant  that  has  matured  on  pro])erly 
plowed  and  rich  soil  may  reach  the  proper  age  for  tajiping  after  four 
or  five  years,  hut  seven  years  is  the  usual  period.  Field  hands  of 
experience  can  readily  determine  the  proper  time  for  tajiping,  when 
the  central  cluster  of  spear-like  leaves  is  cut  away  (a  process  called 
castration)  and  the  fleshy,  truncated  portion  is  rasped  or  scraped 
into  a  kind  of  hollow  cup,  which  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  or  other 
suitable  protection.  The  juice  exudes  naturally  into  the  hollow  and 
is  removed  twice  every  day  for  three  or  four  months  by  the 
tlachiquero  by  means  of  an  elongated  gourd  aiid  a  cow’s  horn,  called 
tecomate,  into  which  the  juice  is  drawn  by  suction  and  then  emptied 
into  a  sheep  or  goatskin  receptacle  which  he  carries  on  his  back. 
Every  few  days  the  hollow  in  the  plant  is  scraped  afresh  to  foster  the 
exudation  of  the  juices.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  plant  can  be 
made  to  yield  from  2  (luarts  to  a  gallon  of  aguamiel  per  day,  but  it 
rarely  lives  more  than  120  days  after  the  tajiping  process  has  begun. 
The  total  gross  return  from  each  plant  to  the  hacendados  has  been 
estimated  at  from  12  to  14  pesos,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  amount 
when  one  considers  that  it  requires  practically  no  care,  is  not  subject 
to  rainfall  or  other  variable  climatic  conditions,  and  that  many 
pulque  haciendas  claim  from  500,000  to  .3,000,000  plants. 

The  juices  thus  obtained  are  then  conveyed  by  burros  to  the 
tinacal  or  vat  shed,  where  they  are  strained  through  a  primitive 
sieve  of  fiber  and  poured  into  ox-hide  vats,  which  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  such  service,  and  which  are  said  to  impart  a  particular 
flavor  to  the  brew,  where  they  are  left  to  settle  and  ferment  for 
several  hours.  To  the  liquor,  now  known  as  aguamiel  (honey  water), 
there  are  added  scrapings  of  the  pulp  of  the  plant  itself,  which  effect 
the  desired  ferment;  and  this  fermentation,  which  begins  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  16  days,  when  the  pulque  is 
ready  for  consumption.  Thereafter,  the  daily  quantities  of  pulque 
that  are  taken  away  are  replaced  with  equal  amounts  of  the  aguamiel 
until  a  period  showing  bad  fermentation  sets  in,  when  the  same 
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])r(>r('ss  is  n'ju'atinl.  Fulijiu*  lias  no  foivij'ii  inatt(*r,  and  mav  lx* 
(•oin])ar(‘d  in  this  ])articnlar  witli  onr  a])])l('  cider. 

Mescal,  or  tixiuila  as  it  is  I'rccincntly  st yhal,  is  also  a  jirodnet  of  the 
eoniinon  or  wild  inajjucy  or  a<jave  jdant,  hut  it  is  distilled  instead  of 
fermented,  and  eorresjionds  to  whisky  with  its  ))owerful,  intoxicating 
([ualities.  It  sells  at  retail  for  about  1  >  pesos  ])er  gallon.  To-day 
the  ])rinci])al  center  of  the  meseal  manufacture  is  found  in  the  State 
of  daliseo,  whose  District  of  Tecpnla,  where  the  hest  (luality  originates, 
has  given  to  the  licpior  the  name  hy  which  it  is  most  commonly 
known.  From  7  to  12  years  are  re<iuired  for  a  ])lant  to  mature  for 
the  manufature  of  the  hest  teiiuila,  and  it  is  the  hulhous  root  of  the 
maguey  that  is  us(*d  for  this  pur])os(*.  At  the  time  of  harvest  these 
hulhs  are  stri])i)ed  of  all  appendages,  trans])orted  hy  hurro  to  the 
distillery,  where  they  are  reduced  hy  different  methods,  according  to 
the  machinery  or  mill,  to  a  pulj)  which  is  left  in  vats  to  undergo 
alcoholic  fermentation,  following  which  the  ferment  is  distilled. 
'Pile  (pp'.lity  of  the  licpior  turned  out  is  said  to  depend,  first  and 
foremost,  ujarn  the  age  of  the  jdant  (the  older  the  ])lant  the  finer 
grade  the  teipiila),  and,  secondly,  u])on  the  method  of  distilling. 
Fnxpiently,  the  richer  hacendados  who  make  a  sj)eeialty  of  te<piila 
name  their  product  after  their  hacienda. 

While  the  fibrous  outputs  of  tlu'  magiu'v  are  not  as  yet  entitled  to 
any  distinct  placi*  among  the  r(‘e(»gni/.ed  varieties  of  fibers,  still  its 
so-called  center  fiber  is  hy  no  means  despised,  and  the  better  kinds 
are  employed,  principally  among  the  native  folk,  for  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloths  and  bagging,  while  the  coarser  strains  are  made  up 
into  rope,  strings,  handbags,  baskets,  and  ))urses.  I’p  to  date  no 
satisfactory  machine  has  been  devised  to  develop  this  fiber  on  account 
of  the  huge  amount  of  gums  the  leaves  exude,  which  render  a  long- 
continued  machine  operation  on  them  im])ossihle. 

Other  uses  are  made  of  the  plant  and  its  products,  moreover,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  relation.  Shingles  and 
sheathing  for  the  cottages  t)f  the  peasants  are  devised  from  the 
dried  leaves;  and  these  are  also  employeil  as  ilishes  and  cooking 
utensils,  as  well  as  for  fuel,  when  they  produce  a  splendid  fire  hy  reason 
of  their  rich  oil  content.  Furthermore,  the  green  leaves  of  the 
maguey,  chop[)ed  up  in  small  hits  t)n  the  ])lan  of  our  corn  fodder,  are 
n'garded  as  a  most  excellent  milk  i)rodueer,  and  are  regularly  fed  to 
dairy  cows,  who  thrive  well  on  this  article  t)f  diet.  The  scrapings 
from  the  inside  of  the  plant  yield  gratifying  results  when  given  to 
fatUming  hogs,  which  an*  styled  in  Mexico  as  “  the  poor  man’s  savings 
hank”;  and  a  change  from  mother’s  milk  to  the  sweet  aguamiel 
always  calls  forth  gurgles  of  delight  from  the  6-months  old  youngster. 
In  olden  times  a  ))archment  was  made  from  the  leaves  of  flu*  maguey 


SAIA'D  Y  PESKTAS. 


Salud  y  pRsetas”  is  tlie  Mexican  toast  wherever  two  or  more  are  catliered  together  to  drink  a  glass  of 
imlqiie.  The  native  Mexican  Indians  claim  it  as  their  ancestral  beverage  and  it  is  drunk  fresh  iind 
(omparatively  pure  with  no  bad  results.  In  MexicoCity  theaveragedaily  consumption  of  pulque  is 
estimated  at  2,0tX)  liarrels. 
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for  writing  ])ur|)os(‘s;  and  ovon  at  tlio  pn'sont  day  llio  ni'cdlo  and 
thread  that  are  extraeted  from  the  eenter  shoot  of  tlic  ])lant  by  a 
skillful  tlaehhiuero  serves  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  real 
article  for  every-day  workinj;  purposes.  The  stalk  or  stump  of  the 
ma"uev  plant  is  eommoidy  found  taking  the  place  of  a  chair  in  the 
humbler  (hvellings;  or,  with  the  inside  of  one  end  scooped  out,  it 
furnishes  a  most  attractive  flower  ])ot.  Certain  portions  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  amole  family  of  the  cactus  are  sold  in  the 
markets  throughout  Mexico  as  a  substitute  for  soaj);  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals  for  numerous  medicinal  concoctions  are  herewith  ])rovided 
also.  Maguey  siruj)  is  to  the  Mexican  as  maple  sirup  is  to  the 
Vermonter,  while  its  sugar,  though  not  produced  just  now  in  any 
considerable  cjuantities,  is  of  a  very  fine  (juality;  and  its  oj)posite 
output,  the  maguey  vinegar,  ranks  high  with  Mexicans  and  foreignei-s 
alike. 

The  guzano  de  maguey,  or  maguey  worm,  is  the  result  of  a  butterfly 
sting  on  the  leaf  of  the  jilant,  and  when  full  grown  it  is  about  2  inches 
long  by  one-half  of  an  inch  broad,  and  resembles  our  white  grub  worm 
in  general  appearance.  These  might  also  be  included  in  the  list  of 
maguey  products;  for  they  are  fried  in  butter  and  eaten  by  a  numerous 
group,  many  of  whom  ])refer  to  see  no  mon*  delectable  dish  set  before 
them. 

(\mse(iuently,  the  Mexican  dreads  the  atlvent  of  a  world-wide 
prohibition  wave,  which  must  surely  com])el  him  to  burn  the  up¬ 
turned  maguey  as  so  much  worthless  stubble,  and  to  hang  on  the 
wall  of  his  tinacal  as  a  memento  of  blissful  by-gone  days  the  tecomate 
which  he  has  handled  for  so  many  years  in  the  gathering  of  the 
delicious  aguamiel.  The  red-cheeked  maiden,  who  has  lived  all  her 
days  in  a  maguey-leaf  cottage,  who  has  never  worn  a  better  frock  than 
that  provided  by  the  maguey  fiber,  and  who,  as  a  little  girl,  learned 
her  first  sewing  lesson  with  a  maguey  thorn  and  its  attendant  fiber 
thread,  will  likewise  lament  the  radical  change.  A  violent  trans¬ 
formation  of  life  and  customs  must  ensue  if  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  common  people  is  placed  under  the  ban;  but  it  will  be  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  the  mesa  lands,  who,  at  the  present 
day,  with  but  6  centavos  left  in  the  folds  of  his  blue  jeans,  is  able  to 
join  a  thirsty  comrade  at  the  bar  and  say,  “Have  one  on  me.” 


EXPORTING  TO  LATIN 
AMERICA 


PART  II. 

SELLING. 


The  SALHISMAN.  Xo  one  can  l)e  successful  in  the  Latin 
American  markets  who  believes  that  there  are  ])eculiarities 
in  Latin  American  temperament  or  in  ways  of  conducting 
business  which  reciuire  short  cuts,  cure-alls,  ])anaceas,  or 
nostrums  of  any  kind.  The  man  who  thinks  that  ‘"jollying”  is  the 
secret  of  Latin  American  selling  had  better  stay  at  home;  in  fact,  if 
he  believes  that  there  is  any  secret,  he  is  unfit  for  the  enterprise, 
('ourtesy,  of  course,  is  re(iuisite,  hut  no  good  business  man  needs  to 
he  told  that.  A  certain  degree  of  ceremony  is  more  common  and 
tliere  is  more  deliberation  and  less  haste  in  concluding  transactions, 
hut  this  is  all  seen  and  comprehended  at  the  first  glance.  The  sales¬ 
man  must  he  flexible,  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  mood  of 
his  customer;  hut  if  he  is  not  that  then  he  is  not  a  salesman  any¬ 
where,  at  home  or  ahrt)ad.  Latin  America  is  no  place  for  cast-offs 
or  failures,  and  it  is  not  an  esj)ecially  good  field  for  experiments,  hut 
least  of  all  is  it  a  field  for  the  man  with  ‘‘special  qualifications.” 
The  salesman  must  he  courteous  and  considerate,  hut  he  must  avoid 
the  error  of  being  extreme,  and  so  leading  his  customer  into  believing 
he  is  being  played  upon  or  a])ed.  It  is  seldom  safe,  least  of  all  for  a 
Yankee,  to  ])lav  out  of  character.  The  Latin  American  is  naturally 
courteous  and  a  hit  ceremonious.  Occasionally  he  aj)preciates  a 
slight  touch  of  the  same  in  the  Yankee,  hut  not  too  much.  To  his 
keen  p('rc('])tion  even  a  little  hit  may  seem  strained  and  more  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  ])roduce  nausea  and  a  feeling  that  he  is  being  mocked.  In 
Latin  America  it  is  much  better  for  a  salesman  to  he  an  out-and-out 
boor,  if  hoorishness  he  natural,  than  to  attempt  being  “simpatieo” 
and  end  in  being  “de  pacotilla.” 

The  market.  -\  prospective  exporter  must  consider  many  things 
before  he  commits  himself  to  entering  the  foreign  field.  First  amotig 
these  is  the  (piestion  whether  in  this  field  there  he  a  market  for  the 
particular  article  he  manufactures  or  proposes  to  e.xport.  This  is 
something  about  which  more  has  been  written  and  less  of  it  worth 
while  than  about  almost  any  other  sid)ject.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  that  those  who  write  are  not  well  informed,  for  some  of  them  are, 
hut  that  they  attempt  to  answer  the  question  in  a  way  that  no  such 
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<|Uosti(»ii  can  1)0  intollifiontly  answorod;  that  is,  with  a  list  hy  namo 
of  articlos  salable  in  the  export  teiTitory.  A  man  may  he  e(|ui[)pe(l 
with  sntlicient  "eneral  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  international 
trade  and  |)articnlar  and  technical  kjiowledge  of  some  one  or  more 
manufacturing  industries,  and  he  may  have  in  addition  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  field  where  it  is  pro])osed  to  exploit  the 
|)roducts  of  these  industries:  and  yet  a  list  of  goods,  salable  in  this 
field,  prepared  by  such  a  man,  is  worthless,  and  even  worse  than 
worthless,  misleading  to  everyone  except  to  the  owner  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  factory  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  of  the  list.  You 
may,  if  you  he  equipi)ed  as  indicated,  advise  Smith  &  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  furniture,  with  entire  confidence  what  of  their  jn’oducts  are 
salable  in  China  or  Peru,  and  you  may  he  able  to  indicate  necessary 
changes  or  new  articles  of  furniture  suitable  for  these  markets,  hut 
you  •■an  not  prepare  a  list  of  chairs,  desks,  tables,  etc.,  particularized 
or  general,  which  can  he  of  any  service  to  Brown  &  Co.,  or  to  the 
hundreds  of  other  furniture  manufacturers  who  may  he  expected  to 
read  the  list.  But  it  may  he  ])o.ssihle  to  ])resent  the  sid)ject  so  that 
all  furniture  manufacturers  can  derive  profit  from  the  presentation. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  the  (juestion  is  propounded  whether 
goods  of  a  certain  character  are  salable  in  a  particular  foreign  market, 
the  pro])ounder  of  the  cpiestion,  himself  a  manufacturer  or  j)rospoctivc 
exporter,  is  better  qualified  to  answer  the  ()uestion  than  anyone  else; 
or,  rather,  it  would  he  more  correct  to  sav  that  of  the  elements  which 
must  he  taken  into  consideration  in  answering  the  (piestion  the  greater 
number  and  the  more  weighty  are  those  which  he  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  can  know.  The  province  of  the  foreign-trade  adviser  is 
to  supply  the  incidental  facts  which  may  serve  to  bring  into  relief 
that  which  is  already  known  to  the  manufacturer  or  exporter. 

But  one  says,  ‘'I  am  a  manufacturer  of  roll-top  desks.  I  have 
lU'ver  sold  any  desks  abroad  and  I  want  to  know  whether  I  can  sell 
my  desks  in  Brazil  or  Argentina.  It  seems  nonsense  to  me  to  say 
that  I,  who  have  never  been  outside  the  United  States,  know  more 
about  this  problem  than  you  who  have  sj)ent  half  your  life  in  these 
countries  engaged  in  studying  the  trade.  What  do  I  know  about  the 
market  there,  about  what  kind  of  desks  they  use,  where  they  get 
them,  and  what  they  pay  for  them?”  The  answer  is  that  one  may 
know  all  about  what  kinds  of  desks  are  used  in  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
where  th(\v  come  from,  and  what  th(\y  cost  and  yet  he  no  nearer 
the  solution  of  the  |)rohlem,  which  is  whether  you  can  sell  your 
desks  in  these  couutrii's,  than  if  he,  like  you,  had  never  been  there. 
One  must  know  whether  your  roll-top  desk  is  as  good  or  better  than 
that  of  some  one  else,  for  this  someone  already  is,  or  may  he, 
your  competitor.  One  must  know  what  difliculties  you  find  here 
at  home  in  meeting  the  competition  of  flat-top  desks.  One  finds  all 
kinds  of  desks  in  I^atin  America  — roll-top  desks,  flat-top  desks, 
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(l(*sks  with  lefts  and  desks  without  legs,  metal  desks  and  wooden 
d(*sks  just  as  he  finds  the  same  here  in  the  Ihiited  States.  Tin* 
only  differenee  is  that  here  nearly  all  desks  are  of  domestie  make  and 
there  nearly  all  are  imported,  a  large  proportion  from  the  Ihiited 
States.  Among  all  the  varieties  of  desks  one  finds  here  or  there,  no 
one  e.xee})t  yourself  or  some  other  desk  manufaeturer  ean  say  what 
is  the  appeal  of  any  ])artieular  kind  of  desk  as  against  some  other 
kind  to  the  user  of  the  desk.  If  the  desk  has  won  against  eompeti- 
tionhereit  will  win  against  the  same  kind  of  competition  there.  If 
this  competition,  as  it  often  is  in  Latin  America,  is  with  a  foreign 
(Kuropean)  desk  manufacturer,  then  you  must  go  to  Europe  and  find 
out  how  your  factory  methods,  your  output,  your  invention,  comparer 
with  European.  After  all,  it  may  not  he  necessary  for  you  to  seek 
information  in  PAirope,  which  in  all  probability  you  could  not  obtain 
of  a  kind  having  any  value,  evenless  so  than  you  could  obtain  the  same 
kind  of  information  as  to  your  competitors  here.  You  can  find  out 
what  the  European  is  doing  in  desks  in  the  same  way  that  you  find 
out  what  your  competitors  here  are  doing  that  is,  by  statistical 
results.  You  know  that  your  factory  and  selling  methods,  your  in¬ 
vention,  your  output,  are  as  good  as  your  neighbor.  Brown’s,  not 
because  Brown  allows  you  to  inspect  his  factory,  question  his  em¬ 
ployees  and  examine  his  books,  but  because  you  successfully  meet 
Brown’s  competition  in  the  selling  market.  It  is  just  here  that  tin* 
foreign  trade  adviser,  if  he  knows  the  statistical  facts,  can  be  of 
service  to  you.  He  can  tell  you  if  Brown  is  selling  desks  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  and  that  is  all  that  he  needs  to  tell  you.  That  fact 
viz,  that  Brown  does  sell  his  desks  there  is  the  one  fact,  and  the 
only  one,  necessary  to  bring  into  relief  all  the  other  pertinent  facts 
within  your  own  knowledge,  which  go  to  answer  the  (luestion  allirma- 
tively  that  your  desks  can  be  sold  in  Brazil  or  Argentina.  It  makes 
no  difference  that  Brown’s  desk  is  a  flat  top  and  yours  a  roll  top. 
Roll  tops  and  flat  tops  compete  there  just  as  they  do  here.  The 
appeal  of  the  one  over  the  other  to  the  desk  user  is  the  same.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  English  or  French  desk  has  legs  and 
yours  and  Brown’s  have  not.  The  appeal  j)ro  or  con  of  legs  and  no 
legs  is  just  the  same  as  of  flat  tops  and  roll  tops.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  American  desk,  no  matter  what  its  form,  has  in  Kio  or 
Buenos  Aires  met  the  comj)etition  of  the  European  desk  whether  of 
the  same  or  a  different  form. 

Hut  suppose,  on  the  otluT  hand,  the  American  desk  has  not  becMi 
able  to  enter  the  field,  that  Brown  and  other  desk  exj)orters  have 
failed,  then,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  in  invention,  factory 
methods,  and  output  you  have  a  very  considerable  advantage  over 
Brown  and  the  others,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  the  European 
has  in  these  matters,  advantage  over  all  American  desk  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  you  had  better  stay  out  of  the  export  field. 
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Ability  t<*  compoto  with  tho  foreifjii  mamifactunM-  in  (juality, 
stylo,  and  jirioo  is  tho  basis  of  suoooss  in  tho  foroign  hold,  and  in  no 
way  is  this  ability  bottor  disoovorablo  than  from  tho  rosults  obtainod 
by  othors  with  whoso  work  and  mothods  it  is  possiblo  to  moasnro 
Olio’s  solf. 

If  tho  artiolo  bo  ono  of  now  inannfaoturo,  in  which  oaso  thoro  would 
bo  no  statistical  standard  to  apply,  ono  must  trust  to  his  judgment. 
If  his  faith  is  well  founded  that  tho  world  which  ho  knows — tho 
rnitod  States-  lias  need  for  tho  now  artiolo  ho  is  about  to  offer  it, 
thou  ho  may  lx*  sure  that  other  worlds,  in  all  probability,  have  a 
like  need.  Tho  now  things,  when  they  wore  now,  tho  sowing  maohino, 
tho  cash  register,  tho  automobile,  tho  moving  picture,  wore  seized 
on  by  Latin  America  just  as  soon  as  it  was  given  the  opportunity. 
Tho  now  inventions  of  tho  future,  whatever  they  may  bo,  will  bo 
seized  on  in  tho  same  way  provided  that  they  have  tho  olomont  of 
appeal  that  those  inventions  have  had. 

Within  certain  limitations  anything  which  has  a  market  in  the 
I'nitod  States  has  also  a  market  in  Latin  America.  If  it  bo  a  now 
ai'tiolo  of  manufacture  and  servos  a  useful  i)ur])oso,  its  appeal  there 
is  just  as  forceful  as  its  a])])oal  hero.  Advice  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  enumeration  of  articles  which  may  have  a  market  in  this  field 
is  not  intelligently  given,  because  it  can  not  be  intelligently  applied. 
Furthermore,  if,  as  it  usuallv  is,  it  is  merely  an  enumeration  of  articles 
bought  and  sold  in  Latin  America,  it  misses  the  jioint  of  change  of 
styles  and  methods  of  manufacture  in  other  words,  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  effects  of  invention  and  progress  and,  what  is  of  even  more 
weight,  it  ofi'ers  no  basis  ujion  which  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the 
competition  which  the  iirosjieetive  exjiorter  must  meet. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  exjiorter  that  jieojile  in  Latin  America 
an'  wearing  shoes  or  hats  or  coats  or  that  they  have  looks  on  their 
front  doors  he  might  have  guessed  this  without  help-  you  must 
tell  him  something  more,  and  jierhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  not 
to  enumerate  the  articles  at  all,  but  to  jiropound  a  formula  such  as; 
Everything  is  salable  in  Latin  America  exeejit  those  things  which 
do  not  fit  in  with  the  climate  or  with  the  industrial  development  of 
the  several  countries.  All  market  differences,  with  the  rarest  excep¬ 
tions  and  these  the  most  apparent,  which  have  any  weight  can  be 
brought  under  one  of  these  two  heads;  Difference  of  climate;  dif- 
fen'iiee  of  industrial  develojiment.  All  other  differences,  such  as  race, 
habits,  culture,  language,  customs,  temperament,  or  ethics  may  be 
brushed  aside  as  having  no  worth  while  bearing  in  one  case  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.  "Wliere  these  things  have  a  bearing,  it  is  direct  and  apparent, 
and  where  it  is  not  so,  then  it  may  be  discarded.  To  illustrate; 
One  sees  at  a  glance  that  language  must  have  a  weight  when  the 
(piestion  is  one  of  selling  printed  books.  No  one  need  expect  a  large 
market  for  English  books  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  The  lan¬ 
guage  difference  is  in  this  case  direct  and  apparent.  On  the  other 
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hand,  wlicn  it  comes  to  sellino:  fnrnitnro,  shoes,  clothing,  tools,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  wliile  there  is  no  apjiarent  and  direct  hearinj;  of  dill'er- 
ences  of  hahits,  customs,  race,  etc.,  yet  the  prospective  exjiorter  .it  the 
l)e"innin"  is  almost  sure  to  expect  some  hidden  obstacle.  He  is 
almost  sure  to  reason  somewhat  alonjj  this  line:  '‘People  who  sjieak 
a  did'erent  lan"ua<>;e,  whose  hahits  are  dill’erent,  and  whose  race  is 
dilfercnt  are  certainly  fjoinji  to  want  and  to  demand  products  unlike 
those  wanted  and  demanded  hy  the  ])eo])le  I  know  here  at  home.’’ 
Not  so;  the  exjierience  of  a  thousand  exjiorters  and  manufacturers 
here  and  in  Eurojie  has  proven  just  the  contrary  to  he  the  General 
rule.  If  the  ditfereuce  be  one  the  bearing  of  which  anybody,  whether 
he  knows  much  about  Latin  America  or  not,  can  see  and  appreciate 
at  the  first  glance,  then  heed  it;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  one, 
the  bearing  of  which  must  be  reasoned  out,  sought  for,  or  incpiired 
about,  then  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  such  bearing  exists. 

None  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  consetpiently  have  no  domestic  standards  of  manufacture. 
Their  standards  are  all  those  of  the  I'nited  States,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  manufacturing  countries. 

The  real  dill'erences  which  do  limit  the  kinds  of  goods  which  are 
salable  in  Latin  American  countries  are  those  due  to  dill’erences  of 
climate  and  of  industrial  develo])ment.  There  slumld  be  no  real 
difUculty  in  the  mind  of  any  jirospective  exjiorter  to  know  precisely 
the  extent  to  which  climate,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  limits  or  facili¬ 
tates  the  sale  of  his  product.  In  some  cases  it  has  a  large  influence 
and  in  others  it  has  little  or  none.  No  one  coidd  expect  to  sell  fur 
coats,  house-heating  a])])liances,  and  ice  skates  in  hot  trojiical  coun¬ 
tries;  nor  raincoats  in  northern  Ghile,  where  it  does  not  rain;  nor 
distemjier  jiaints  in  Para,  where  it  rains  too  much;  and  yet  he  might 
expect  to  sell  the  same  kind  of  table  cutlery  anywhere.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  salability  of  goods  of  a  certain  kind, 
one  should  discard  all  statistical  information  of  every  kind  except 
geographical.  One  should  a])])ly  the  same  set  of  facts  to  the  problem 
of  climate  effect  in  the  foreign  field  as  he  would  apply  at  home  to 
what  is  precisely  the  same  jiroblem  i.  e.,  differences  in  salability 
of  given  articles  in  Maine  and  in  Florida  or  in  Minnesota  and  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  A  good  commercial  geography  is  all  one  needs,  and  the  less 
it  dogmatizes  about,  trade  and  commerce  and  the  closer  it  sticks  to 
the  facts  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  altitudes  the  better  it  is. 

Climate  limits  not  only  the  articles  themselves,  like  raincoats  and 
ice  skates,  but  it  limits  also  qualities  and  esjiecially  protective  cov¬ 
erings  and  containers.  One  need  not  consider  tbe  kind  of  glue  for 
joining  furniture  if  the  furniture  is  intended  for  Antofagasta,  Iquique, 
or  Lima.  Any  kind  of  glue  strong  enough  to  answer  the  purjiose 
will  do  for  these  cities  where  rain  never  or  seldom  falls  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  always  dry.  But  it  is  a  different  problem  if  the  fur- 
10n05S— in— Bull.  3 - 4 
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nittiro  fjoos  to  Peniambuco  or  Manaos,  whore  tlio  air  is  heavy  witli 
moisture  ami  rainfall  is  exeessive.  So  it  is  with  varnishes,  ])aints, 
metal  platiii",  and  all  other  protective  or  ornamental  coverin<;s  or 
dressings-  heat,  cold,  and  moisture  must  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  intelligent  and  sticcessful  manufacturer  will  not  allow 
himself  to  he  })ulled  this  way  or  that  way  hy  opinions  or  advice  ahmit 
how  to  ]>repare  his  product  for  a  certain  Latin  Ameriean  or  any  other 
market  except  this  advice  goes  directly  to  the  ])oint-  rainfall,  tem¬ 
perature,  altitiide. 

The  second  set  of  differances  which  do  limit  the  kimls  of  goods 
which  are  salable  in  Latin  America  are  those  tine  to  differences  of 
industrial  development. 

In  reality  these  are  as  simple  of  application  as  the  climatic  differ¬ 
ences,  hut  they  are  not  so  easily  ascertained.  They  are  facts  that 
re([uire  a  thonnigh  and  intimate  accpiaintance  with  all  of  the  20  coun¬ 
tries  in  order  to  he  able  to  appraise  them  at  their  true  value.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  there  are  a  few  broad,  general  conditions  which  can 
he  stated  and  which  suffice  in  most  cases,  hut  not  in  all.  There  are 
exceptions  and  these  occur  often  in  unlooked-for  places. 

One  must  remember  that  <lifferences  in  industrial  develo|)ment  do 
not  affect  many  things;  that  most  articles  are  salable  anywhei'e  with¬ 
out  respect  to  the  differences  in  industrial  development  between  the 
rnite<l  States  and  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  or  the  differenees 
between  Hra/.il  and  Argentina  in  the  part,  ('limate  has  a  much 
broader  effect  in  differentiating  trade  than  has  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  ('limafe  touches  more  things,  hut  tiot  often  so  vitally  as  does 
industrial  development.  It  is  rare  that  climate  of  itself  excludes 
articles;  for  the  most  part  it  acts  as  a  modifier  and  can  he  circum¬ 
vented  and  is  circumvented.  But  industrial  development,  narrower 
in  its  appli(‘ation,  is  more  vital  when  it  does  apply.  If  grain  is  not 
gn)wn  there  is  no  need  for  drills  and  hinders,  and  nothing  exce[)t  a 
change  in  the  industrial  situation  can  create  such  a  need.  If  there 
are  no  minerals  to  mine  then  mining  macliinery  can  not  he  market¬ 
able.  If  there  are  no  factories  then  products  and  materials  which 
only  such  factories  can  use  are  not  needed.  Xothing  short  of  indus¬ 
trial  change  can  alter  these  facts.  Ihit  one  may  ask,  “After  all,  is 
not  industrial  <levelopment  hut  another  phase,  a  resultant,  of  climate 
and  other  natural  causes?”  In  a  limited  view,  yes.  But  this  view 
when  applied  to  commerce  is  confusing,  because  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  man  himself  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  master  of  his 
environment.  It  is  perfectly  simple  to  treat  climate  and  other 
natural  conditions  on  the  one  side  and  industrial  development  on 
the  other  side,  as  entirely  <listinct.  The  one  is  nature  unsubdued; 
the  other  the  handiwork  of  man,  by  grace  of  or  in  spite  of  natuie. 
Imports  are  restricted  by  both  sets  of  conditions. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  not  manufacturing  countries; 
that  is,  they  are  not  such  in  the  way  that  England  and  the  United 
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States  are  maiuifaeturiuj';  countries.  The  bijj  power  plant  is  almost 
nonexistent,  hut  the  hand  trades  and  repair  and  assembly  shops  are 
mueh  in  evidence.  These  facts  determine  the  kind  and  character 
of  man}'  kinds  of  imports.  Tf  one  will  keep  clearly  before  liim  the  use. 
or,  it  may  he,  the  identity  of  the  user,  of  any  commodity,  he  need  have 
hut  little  dilliculty  in  sayinji  whether  or  not  this  commodity  is  salable 
in  Latin  America.  For  examjde,  take  the  case  of  automobiles, 
('limate  or  industrial  development  can  have  little  direct  hearing  on 
the  automobile.  It  supplies  a  need  and  a  want  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  is  salable  anywhere.  But  what  of  autom(d)ile  parts 
and  accessories?  One  imist  draw  distinctions  residting  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  industrial  development.  The  manufacturer  of  such  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  which  enter  into  manufacture  and  can  only  be  used  by 
the  manufacturer  need  expect  no  market  for  such  products  in  Latin 
America,  because  there  aie  no  automobile  factories  in  any  of  the 
countries.  (There  is  at  piesent  one,  and  soon  may  be  more  automo¬ 
bile  assembly  plants.)  On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturer  of  parts 
which  can  be  set  in  place  by  repair  shops  or  by  the  owner  himself 
can  expect  a  market  proportionate  to  the  market  for  automobiles. 
So  it  runs  through  all  the  trades.  If  the  user  of  the  commodity  bo 
the  idtimate  consumer  that  is,  if  it  be  something  in  a  finishe»I  state 
like  a  sewing  machine,  an  automobile,  or  a  pair  of  shoes;  or  if  the 
commo<lity  be  something  that  a  handicraftman,  a  small  shop,  or  a 
repair  man  can  make  use  of,  like  leather,  wagon  spokes,  hubs,  spark 
])lugs,  tires,  paints — then  all  of  these  things  are  salable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  raw  or  even  finished  material  of  a  kind  which  tlie 
handicraftman  or  small  shop  can  not  use,  then  in  all  pr(d)ability 
Latin  America  offers  no  market  for  the  product  in  that  form.  There 
are  exceptions,  however. 

Advertising.  ~\l  tlie  beginning  one  must  know  that  advertising 
goes  farther  in  Latin  America  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  A 
dollar  spent  in  printer’s  ink  will  show  a  larger  return  than  several 
<loIlars  spent  in  the  United  States.  Latin  America  has  not  been 
overfed  with  advertising.  But  to  be  successful  the  adv'ertising  must 
be  intelligently  placed.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  one  must  <liseard  all 
notions  that  there  are  peculiarities,  short  cuts,  or  tricks  about  Latin 
American  advertising.  The  closer  one  follows  well  tried-out  methods 
as  applied  in  the  United  States  the  more  siiccessful  will  be  the  results 
in  Latin  America  in  the  application  of  the  same  methods.  Not  every 
article  is  advertised  heie  in  the  same  way  nor  through  the  same 
agencies  of  publicity.  Oue  manufacturer  finds  that  the  billboard  is 
of  no  service  to  him,  while  the  daily  newspa|)er  is.  Another  finds 
the  monthly  magazine  the  best  medium.  Another  that  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  counts  most.  Another  depends  upon  the  circular  letter 
or  the  pamphlet.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  variety  in  advertising? 
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iiij>:  ill  tliii  riiilpd  States  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  secret  for  Latin 
America.  The  same  airencies  are  tliere  as  here,  and  the  human 
appeal  of  tlie  advertisement  is  exactly  the  same  and  comes  from  tlie 
same  direction.  If  the  daily  newspajier  is  the  best  medium  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  certain  product  here,  the  corres|)ondin<j  newspaper  will  he  the 
liest  medium  tliere.  And  so  as  to  every  other  ajji'iicv.  Kind  out 
amoii"  what  classes  the  newspaper  circulates,  and  if  this  is  the  class 
one  wishes  to  reacli  tlieii  advertise  in  that  paper;  if  not,  then  lind 
the  newspaper  that  does  reach  the  right  class.  If  some  new  scheme 
or  some  new  medium  for  adv'ertising  in  Latin  Ameiica  is  proposed, 
reject  it  or  accejit  it  solely  for  the  same  reasons  that  one  would  reject 
or  accept  the  same  scheme  for  advertising  the  same  jnoduct  in  the 
Lnited  States.  There  is  no  safer  rule  than  this;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
other  intelligent  rule. 

Ijtuifmige,  use  of  technical  and  trade  terms.  Portuguese  is  tlie 
language  of  Brazil  and  French  of  Haiti.  The  n'lnaining  l.s  Latin 
American  countries  are  Spanish  speaking.  One  is  often  aski'd  the 
(piestion  whether  it  he  not  possible  to  do  Imsiness  in  Latin  Amerh-a 
without  a  knowledge  of  any  other  language  than  Knglish.  It  is 
jiossihle  to  the  same  degree,  and  to  no  greater,  that  it  is  jiossihle  to 
do  business  in  the  United  States  without  a  knowledge  of  Knglish; 
hut  this  is  so  heavy  a  handicap  that  no  sensible  person  would  want 
to  take  it  up  unless  he  were  compelled  to  dp  so.  Then'  are  cases, 
however,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  only  one 
p('rs(»n  (or  one  of  a  class)  is  competent  to  act,  and  this  person  does 
not  know  Spanish,  then  one  must  do  the  best  he  can  and  einphiy 
the  services  of  an  interpreter.  Occasionally  in  Latin  America  he 
may  find  sonu'  one  with  whom  he  wishes  to  do  business  who  knows 
Knglish,  but  this  can  not  be  depended  on  there  any  more  than  the 
corresponding  condition  can  be  depended  on  here.  Xothing  taki's 
the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country.  The  fact 
that  some  Latin  Americans  know  Knglish,  or  that  then*  are  some 
British  or  American  foreign  traders  in  Latin  America,  does  not  in 
any  very  material  degree  do  away  witli  the  need  for  Spanish  in 
18  of  the  countries,  and  for  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  or  French  in  flaiti. 
In  other  words,  PAiglish  or  (lernian  or  French  or  Italian  no  more  takes 
the  place  of  the  country’s  language  in  Latin  America  than  does  any  of 
them,  or  Spanish,  take  the  place  of  Knglish  in  the  Ignited  States. 
It  is  true  that  Knglish  is  of  more  value  than  any  other  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  Latin  .\merica,  but  one  must  md  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  foreign  language. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  nearly  related  languages,  both  based 
upon  the  Latin  and  having  many  identities,  so  that  it  is  comjiaratively 
easy  for  any  one  speaking  the  one  language  to  acipiire  the  other. 
Xotwithstanding,  one  must  be  very  careful,  especially  in  Brazil, 
not  to  appear  to  confound  the  two  languages.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  Brazilian  resents  more  (piickly  or  more  decisively  than  this. 
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][('  tilki's  tli('  position,  and  (jiiitc'  convctly,  that  if  lio  knows  Spanish  it 
is  Ix'causo  lu'  lias  acipiiird  tlio  lanifnao;!'  in  just  tho  saino  way  as  ho 
may  havo  aocjnirod  Kronoli  or  Kiij^lish,  and  not  hocaiiso  Ids  own 
tongno,  Portnjinoso,  is  so  noar  akin  to  Spanish  that  any  ono  knowini^ 
ono  must  of  nooossity  know  tlio  otlior.  Furtliormoro,  tho  assumption 
to  liim  smacks  of  tho  lioliof  that  Portiijjuoso  is  hut  a  dialoct  of  Spauisli. 
Ono  must  undor  no  circumstanoos  writo  lottors  or  send  circular  advor- 
tismuonts  to  lira/.il  in  Sjianish.  If  ono  can  not  secure  a  Portuguese 
translation  for  such  corrospomlonco  or  for  labels  on  goods,  then  it  is 
Ix'tter  to  use  Fnglish  or  some  other  laiiguage,  hut  in  no  case  Spanish. 
In  Haiti  the  case  is  different,  there  is  no  pK'judice  whatever  against 
Spanish  or  any  other  language,  hut  very  few  people  understand  any 
other  Kurojieau  tongue  than  French.  Xext  to  French,  Fnglish 
goes  furthest  in  Haiti. 

In  the  translation  of  technical  and  trade  terms  one  can  not  lay 
down  any  general  rules  which  can  he  of  much  servi<  e,  e.xcept  to  say 
that  in  advertising  and  correspomhmee  not  enough  attention  is 
given  to  these  mat  tin's.  Advertisers  generally  do  ajipreciate  the  fact 
that  Spanish  and  Portuguese  translations  should  he  correct  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  hut  they  are  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
techidcal  and  trade  point  is  of  eipial  and  often  of  more  importance. 
'I'o  call  a  thing  hv  a  name  which  no  Spauish-sfieaking  person  can 
recognize  minely  because  that  name  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Fnglish  word  is  an  absurdity,  hut  one  which  crops  out  in  nearly  all 
the  Spaidsh  and  Portuguese  translations  made  in  the  Hinted  States 
for  circulation  in  Latin  AmiMica.  The  fault  of  course  is  primarily  in 
the  translator  to  whom  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  has  intrusted 
the  work  and  on  whom  he  must  rely.  But  the  manufacturer  should 
know  that  in  translation  two  things  are  necessary:  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  itself  and  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  possible  to  lind  a  single  man  eipiipped  in  both  branches  of 
knowledge.  Xo  man,  native-born  Spaniard  though  he  he,  and  ])erfect 
in  both  Spanish  and  Fnglish,  can  make  anything  except  a  ridiculous 
mess  of  translating  electrical  goods  catalogues  or  machinery  cata¬ 
logues  uuless  he  knows  as  much  about  the  subject  matter  of  the 
catalogue  as  the  man  who  wrote  it  in  Fnglish  knew.  A  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Fnglish  is  not  suHicient  to  steer  one  clear  of  using  mechanical 
and  trade  terms  incorrectly  in  Fnglish,  nor  is  a  like  knowledge  of 
S])anisb  sullicient  in  avoiding  the  like  mistakes  in  Spanish. 

One  asks.  What  must  he  done  if,  as  seems  impossible,  a  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  translator  can  not  he  found  e(ptij)ped  on  both  the 
literary  and  the  technical  siiUO  The  answiu'  is  that  very  much  has 
already  been  done  when  one  appreciates  the  fact  that  such  translators 
an'  not  to  be  had,  more  when  the  translator  himself  appreciates  his 
lack  of  technical  e(iui|)ment.  It  is  then  possible  to  detail  two  men 
on  the  job  who,  if  they  work  together  sympathetically,  may  expect 
to  turn  out  something  which,  although  it  may  contain  minor  Haws, 
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is  y(*t  uiulprstiuulahlp  iin  l  not  ridiculously  iucomprcduMisihlc,  as 
much  of  sucli  advert iscnu'iit  at  the  present  time  is.  One  man  must  he 
the  Oldinary  translator  with  a  correct  literary  knowledije  of  the 
lanj;ua{;e  it  is  assureil  that  such  a  oiu'  can  he  (|uite  readily  found 
and  the  second  must  be  a  man  taken  from  the  business  itself  who 
knows  the  use,  |)urpose,  and  proper  desi<;nation  in  English  of  every 
article  and  ('Very  part  (h'serihed  in  the  adve.  tisement  it  is  assunu'd 
that  this  man  knows  no  Spanish.  The  first  man  can  nevc'r  be  trusted 
to  work  out  the  probh'in  alone;  hi*  must  have  the  second  at  his  elbow 
to  e.xplain  and  ivexplain  the  make,  the  use,  and  the  jnirpose  of  every 
article  set  out  in  the  En<;lish  cojn'.  One  can  test  out  this  idea  very 
easily  if  he  be,  for  e.xample,  the  manufacturer  of  grain  drills.  Let 
him  show  his  catalogue  and  advertising  descriptions  to  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  a  college  prefessor,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  anybody 
except  a  farmer  or  an  imj)lement  dealer,  and  ob.serve  what  his 
neighbor  makes  out  of  the  advertisement.  Ask  this  neighbor  to  put 
down  in  his  own  language,  after  having  ri'ad  the  advertisement  but 
without  referring  to  it,  what  the  grain  drill  is  and  what  it  is  used  for, 
and  like  as  not  lu*  will  receive  the  astonishing  information  that  grain 
drills  ari'  agricult mal  implements  intended  for  harvi'sting  wheat. 
Remember  that  the  Spanish  translator  has  the  added  difliculty  of 
having  to  render  all  this  into  another  languagi'. 

What  is  known  in  English  as  a  monkey  wrench  is  in  Sj)anish  an 
English  key  (Have  ingh'sa).  The  writer  has  seen  an  imj)lement 
catalogue  in  Spanish  prej)ared  in  the  Ihiited  States  in  which  a  monki'y 
wrencli  is  given  a  literal  translation  (torno  de  mono).  Such  a 
ridiculous  mistake  as  this  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  explained  to  the  translator  what  the  implement  was 
and  what  it  was  used  for.  The  Spanish  translator,  even  though  he 
knew  little  about  tools,  would  no  doubt  in  that  case  have  recognized 
the  implement  as  an  English  key  used  for  screwing  or  unscrewing 
bolts  and  not  something  to  put  in  a  monkey  cage. 

/luiuguratiiig  hi/sin(st<.  What  agencii's  shall  one  use  and  how  ^ 
The  answer  is:  In  the  same  way  that  the  particular  business  was 
inaugurated  at  home  and  through  identical  agencii's.  One  would  not 
undertake  the  introduction  of  a  new  patent  medicine,  a  new  weave 
or  design  in  textiles,  and  a  novelty  in  building  hardware  all  on  the 
same  lines.  The  appeal  is  different,  the  buying  public  is  different, 
the  channels  through  which  the  public  buys  are  different,  a  different 
kind  of  advertising  is  needed;  in  fact,  the  whole  selling  scheme  must 
he  differently  j)lanned  in  each  case.  Then,  again,  when  one  considers 
the  proportion  of  e.xpense  to  the  volume  of  busiiu'ss,  he  can  not 
afford  the  same  expenditme  for  traveling  salesman  and  advertising 
if  it  is  a  case  of  finger  rings  as  he  might  afford  if  it  was  a  case  of  steel 
bridgi's.  The  salesman  is  as  potent  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but 
the  same  outlay  does  not  bear  the  same  pro|)ortion  to  the  probable 
volume  of  business.  The  finger-ring  manufacturer  must  ('xpect  his 
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product  to  he  iiitroduccd  as  a  side  veuture  or  as  included  in  the 
larger  group  of  jewelry,  (ienerally  speakiug-  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
such  coin|)arisons  can  he  made  the  cost  of  keeping  a  traveling 
salesman  on  the  road  in  Latin  America  is  greater  than  in  the  I’liited 
States. 

Ordinarily  there  is  no  good  suhstitute  for  the  traveling  salesman. 
Advertising  hy  means  of  circular  letters,  catalogues,  or  whatever  other 
means  mayXsiH'in  advisable  seldom  takes  the  place  of  the  personal 
a|)peal  of  the  salesman  with  his  sample  case.  This  is  true  here  and  it 
is  true  in  the  same  degree  there.  If  there  he  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  that  the  salesman  is  the  best  selling  agent,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  such,  for  e.xperience  has  proven  it,  then  one  may  confidently 
assume  that  whatever  agency  has  ])roven  better  than  or  as  good  as 
the  traveling  salesman  in  the  United  States  will  prove  as  good  or 
better  in  Latin  America.  For  example,  the  mail-order  house  does 
not  employ  traveling  salesmen;  it  could  not  very  well,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  line  of  goods  it  sells  is  too  large.  There  are  other 
reasons,  hut  this  is  of  itself  suflicient.  It  would  he  the  height  of 
folly  for  a  mail-order  house  in  the  United  States  in  entering  the  Latin 
American  field  to  change  radically  its  methods  in  this  or  any  other 
material  aspect.  The  reasons  which  cause  the  illustrated  catalogue, 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  buyer,  to  he  a  powerful  selling 
agent  have  the  same  application  in  Latin  America  as  in  the  I’nited 
States.  The  catalogue  is  in  effect  the  same,  hut  there  must  he 
surface  differences.  In  other  words,  one  must  place  the  catalogue 
before  the  buyer  iu  Latin  America  -  and  this  applies  to  all  catalogues, 
mail  order  or  any  other  —in  just  the  same  way  as  he  places  it  before 
the  buyer  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  he  prints  his 
catalogue  in  English  because  this  is  the  language  of  the  country;  for 
circulation  in  Argentina  or  Mexico- he  must  print  it  in  Spanish,  and 
in  Brazil  in  Portuguese.  In  the  United  States  he  gives  weights  and 
measures  by  the  Phiglish  system  pounds,  yards,  inches,  etc.;  in 
Latin  America  he  must  use  the  metric  system  kilograms,  grams, 
meters,  centimeters,  and  liters.  Why  f  For  several  reasons;  hut 
at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  state  only  one,  in  order  that  his  customer 
may  more  reatlily  understand.  In  his  United  States  catalogue  he 
would  not  think  of  listing  a  2-liter  teapot,  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
should  not  list  the  teapot  at  2  (juarts  in  Latin  America.  Farther 
on  ail  attempt  will  he  made  to  state  the  relation  of  the  measure  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  article  itself  in  respect  to  exporting;  at  this  point  reference 
is  only  to  cataloguing  measures,  the  assumption  being  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  itself  is  not  vital  (which  is  true  in  many  cases,  hut  not  in  all), 
and  the  only  need  being  to  translate  the  little  understood  English 
measure  into  the  better  understood  metric  measure  a  mere  con¬ 
version  of  terms  with  no  ess(*ntial  difference.  Of  the  (‘ssential  dif¬ 
ferences  we  will  treat  latc'r. 
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In  a  cutalnjiuo,  jnico  list,  or  otlior  prico  statiMiUMit  it  is  very  noeos- 
sarv  tliat  there  he  no  inisunderstainliii"  on  the  part  of  the  eustonier 
as  to  what  this  ))riee  is;  in  otlier  words,  in  wliat  funds  it  is  payable. 
More  errors  are  made  and  more'  inisnnderstandings  are  oeeasioned 
in  this  matter  than  in  any  other.  In  the  I'nited  States  one  gives 
prices  in  dollars  and  cents  without  any  (jualilication.  Every  one 
understands  wliat  §1.75  means,  hut  every  one  in  Latin  America  does 
not  understand  what  Si. 75  means.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Latin 
Americans  do  not  know  the  I'nited  States  money  system,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  do,  all  business  men  at  least  do;  Imt  that  tliey  are  mit  able 
from  the  catalogue  to  determine  whether  it  is  the  Tnited  States  or  the 
local  currency  which  is  meant.  The  dollar  mark  (S)  so  called  in  the 
Tnited  States  is  the  peso  mark  of  about  half  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Argentina,  for  e.xample,  it  is  as  freely  used  as  it  is  here,  hut  it 
means  standing  alone  tlie  Argentine  paper  peso,  of  which  $100  at  the 
])ar  rate  are  e(jual  to  about  $42.45  I’nited  States.  The  Argentine  buyer 
understands  by  $1.75  a  value  less  than  75  cents  Tnited  States 
($0.7429).  On  the  other  hand  tlie  dollar  mark  ($)  is  used  in  Chile  to 
denote  the  C'hilean  peso,  which  is  worth  less  than  the  Argentine  peso; 
and  other  countries  use  the  dollar  mark  ($)  with  the  same  local  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  mark  standing  alone  may  mean  anything  from  a  few 
cents  (in  Guatemala  or  Paraguay)  up  to  $1.0;H  (in  Uruguay). 

Some  have  sought  to  overcome  this  dilliculty  by  having  separate 
price  lists  for  each  country.  In  the  case  of  catalogues  this  is  not 
j)ractical  because  of  the  e.xtra  expense  of  printing  ami  the  liability 
(»f  error  in  mailing;  but,  worst  of  all,  it  cn'ates  a  new  set  of  misunder¬ 
standings,  which  are  even  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  the  use  of  the 
unexplained  dollar  mark.  In  some  of  the  countries  the  peso  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  value;  this  is  where  the  currency  is  irredeemable  paper,  as 
in  Chile,  or  where  it  is  based  on  silver,  as  in  Salvailor.  In  such  cases 
unless  new  lists  were  issued  (even  the  daily  fluctuations  are  occasion¬ 
ally  great)  to  meet  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gold  premium  the  whole 
basis  of  the  price  lists  would  be  destroyed.  Then,  again,  commercial 
or  bank  exchange  also  varies,  so  that  a  draft  in  Argentine  or  Chilean 
currency  (even  su|)|)osing  the  gold  premium  to  he  constant)  would  at 
one  time  net  $100  in  New  York  and  a  draft  for  the  like  amount  at 
another  time  net  oidy  $S5  in  New  York.  Stating  prices  in  the  local 
currency  is  from  no  standpoint  to  he  advised,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
The  statement  in  all  cases  should  he  in  United  States  funds,  but  this 
fact  must  be  clearly  indicated.  The  best  way  is  to  add  to  each  price 
statement  the  words  “United  States  gold”  (oro  de  los  EE.  UU.,  or 
oro  americano),  thus  $1.75  oro  americano.  Another  way  is  to  print 
at  the  top  of  evc'ry  price  statement  and  on  the  outside  cover  and  at 
the  head  of  each  catalogue  page  the  words,  “Todos  los  precios  son 
de  oro  americamt.”  Any  method  which  clearly  indicates  that  the 
price  is  stated  in  United  States  currency  and  that  the  draft  or  other 
remittance  is  expected  to  he  in  dollar  funds  is  suflicient. 


BRAZILIAN  GOVERNMENT 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
ctATFS . 

JL»  ‘iXiv  •JKik  0  It  0  0  0  0  0 

By  (l(*cr('(‘  of  Muv  20,  lOlS,  tlu'  liraziiiaii  Miiiist(‘r  of  Agi  ifultuiv, 
Industry,  ajid  ('oinniorco  was  authorized  to  offer  to  the  best 
students  in  the  seliools  of  aj^rieultural,  veterinary,  and  indus¬ 
trial  trainiiif^  in  the  eountry,  prizes  of  trips  abroad  for  post¬ 
graduate  study,  in  older  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional 
instruetion  in  these  hranehes  and  develoj)  a  body  of  well-trained 
teehnieal  men.  The  students,  who  are  ehosen  on  a  eompetitive 
basis  from  amon"  the  graduates  of  federal,  state,  or  munieipal 
schools  meeting  the  reiiuirements  of  the  decree,  are  rtajuired  to  send 
in  regular  reports  on  their  progress  and  plans.  The  Government 
furnishes  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  foreign  country  and  a 
monthly  allowance  for  living  expenses  abroad  during  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  leaving  Brazil.  The  maximum  number 
of  students  to  be  sent  during  tbe  first  year  is  50. 

In  November,  11) IS,  a  group  of  27  students  arrived  in  New  York 
to  study  in  Ihiited  States  institutions,  and  a  second  group  of  7  came 
a  few  weeks  later.  Tliey  were  met  by  Dr.  dose  (Tistodio  Alves  de 
Lima,  inspector  general  of  Brazilian  consulates  in  the  Ihiited  States, 
who  has  been  designated  by  Dr.  d.  G.  Pereira  Lima,  the  Brazilian 
minister  of  agriculture,  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  students 
during  their  two  years’  stay  in  this  eountry.  He  was  assisted  in 
welcoming  the  students  and  locating  them  at  various  agricultural 
and  technical  colleges  by  officials  of  the  committee  on  friendly 
relations  among  foreign  students,  the  American  (’ouncil  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  others,  especially  Mr.  Arthur  AV.  Manuel,  director  of  the 
Latin-American  division  of  the  former  committee,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Brazil.  The  section  of  education  of  the  Pan  American 
Ihiion  was  able  to  secuie  the  concession  of  free  tuition  for  some  of 
the  young  men  more  conversant  with  the  English  language. 

The  students,  who  are  in  the  main  graduates  of  Brazilian  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  a  few  having  had  electrical  or  other  technical  courses, 
have  l)een  sent  to  various  institutions  all  over  the  United  States 
where  they  could  most  advantageously  pursue  the  special  branches 
in  which  they  are  interested,  such  as  veterinary  surgeiy,  plant 
pathology,  cotton  cultivation,  fruit  culture,  agricultural  chemistry, 
the  leather  industry,  electric  railway  construction,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  ])lants.  They  are  young  men  of  a  very  high  type,  and  con- 
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STUDENTS  SENT  BY  BUAZIUIAN  (JOVERNMENT  GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


The  Bntziliaii  D(-|>artmpiit  of  .\Kricultiirp  has  sent  several  slurteiits  to  the  I'nited  States  for  jiraduate 
study.  Most  of  them  came  to  this  country  in  Noveinh.'r,  IttlS,  luit  a  smaller  party  arrived  in  the 
eariy  mrt  of  1919.  I'pper  incture— UpjK'r  row  from  left  to  risht:  Octavio  Cabral  de  Vasconwllos, 
Octavio  Gomes  de  Moraes  Vaseoneellos,  Joaquim  de  Rocha  Madeiros,  I’aulo  Ferreira  de  Souza, 
.Archimedes  I’ereira  Giiimaraes,  lienedieto  I’aiva,  Henedieto  de  Oliveira.  Middle  row:  Jose  Vizioli, 
Jose  Rodrigues  Si-abra,  Theophilo  Barreto  Vianna,  Dulphe  I’inheiro  Machado,  Mario  Ferraz  de 
Magalhaes,  .Antonio  I’eixoto  .Alves  de  Souza,  Oetavio  do  Flspirito  Santo.  Uower  row:  Moacyr  Alves 
de  Souza,  .Alberto  .Alves  Feres,  Carlo  Bastos  Tigre,  .Arthur  \V.  Manuel,  Dr.  Jose  Custodio  Alves  de 
Lima,  Dr.  Charles  Evers.  .Arthur  Oberlander  Tibau,  Jose  Flmesto  .Alonteiro,  Octavio  Gonsalves 
Feres.  Lower  picture  .S'ated:  Jose  Custodio  .Alves  de  Lima,  in  charge  of  the  students  in  the  United 
States.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Jose  de  Faulo  Brito  Feiisberto  de  Comargo,  Francisco  F'ragoso 
Filho,  Joaquim  Bertino  de  Moraes  Carvalho,  Hermes  Cunha  de  Barros  Lima,  Arthur  W.  Manuel, 
Direetor  of  Latin  American  Division,  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  atnoug  the  Foreign  Students, 
New  York  City. 
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stituto  a  notal)l('  addition  to  tho  already  large  contingent  of  Brazilian 
students  in  the  Tnited  States.  They  have  been  cordially  received 
by  the  various  colleges  which  they  have  entered,  in  some  eases 
special  faculty  advisers  being  provided.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  these 
young  Brazilians  will  have  a  most  profitable  period  of  study  in  the 
Imited  States,  and  that  they  will  be  followed  year  by  year  by  other 
groups  of  students,  who  will  carry  back  to  their  own  country  not 
only  valuable  technical  knowledge,  but  many  friendships  which  will 
knit  closer  the  strong  ties  already  binding  together  the  two  republics. 


COAL  AND  OIL  IN  CO¬ 
LOMBIA  :  • 


NKAULY  all  who  hav(‘  traveled  in  South  America  or  who  have 
studied  conditions  there  and  the  possibilities  offered  by  the 
countries  of  that  continent  for  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  mining,  industry,  and  commerce  seem  to  agree  that 
('oloml)ia  is  one  of  the  South  American  nations  having  a  great  poten¬ 
tiality  of  production  and  a  vast  field  for  colonization,  owing  to  its 
area  of  476,900  s(|uare  miles — an  extent  of  territory  only  surjiassed 
by  three  of  its  sister  Bepublics — and  to  its  remarkable  natural 
rc'sources.  In  fact,  only  those  who  have  traveled  in  that  country 
and  observed  the  number  and  variety  of  natural  products  scattered 
along  the  valleys  of  its  marvelous  rivers,  in  its  dense  forest  regions, 
and  in  its  numerous  mountains,  can  fairly  estimate  the  value  of  its 
soil  and  the  vast  range  of  fertile  lands  so  well  adapted  to  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  large  crops  of  sugar  cane,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  cotton,  and 
])ractically  every  proihict  of  the  tropical,  the  subtropical,  and  the 
temperate  zones. 

Some  geogra])hers  say  with  reason  that  the  fertility  of  Colombia’s 
soil  is  astonishing,  and  many  jieople  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
progress  and  development  of  that  country  depend  largely  on  its 
agricultural  production;  but  if  credit  be  given  to  those  who  have 
explored  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  mining  will  be  perhaps 
the  real  leading  industry  in  the  near  future,  and  the  industry  from 
which  the  country  will  derive  its  principal  revenue,  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  mineral  wealth  is  something  surpassing  all  calculations. 
In  coal,  for  instance,  very  few  countries  rival  Colombia,  and  very 
few  will  be  able  to  eipial  it  in  production  when  the  coal  industry  is 


'  By  J.  M.  Coronado,  of  I’an  American  Cnion  staff. 
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COXSTBCC^IOX  OF  CANOKS. 


Ilauliii)!  tho  tubinR  by  wbich  the  oil  is  to  bo  brought  from  (he 
wells  to  the' bank  of  the  Masdalena  River. 


Makinc  canoes  to  transport  the  IralFie  l)etween  infantas  and 
the  |H)rts  of  the  .Mattdalena  River.  The  pieltire  Kives  an 
idea,  also,  of  the  kind  of  trees  found  in  the  Colombian  forests. 


VOLl’-Mt;  OF  OIL  FKOM  WKLL  XO.  2  OF  TIIK  MINA  DK  IXFAXTAS. 


From  this  picture  the  foree  of  the  oil.  in  llie  tirst  well  sunk  in  the  oil  recion  of  the  t’olorada  Hiver  by  the 
Tropical  Oil  Co.,  may  be  jn<lt:eil.  ,\fler  eappint!  a  well  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  let  out  some  of 
the  oil,  even  if  it  must  be  wasted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tone  of  the  stream  from  destroying  the  well 


Caterpillar  tractors  are  iischI  bv  the  oil  companies  to  carry  supplies  over  the  rough  roads  to  the  oil  wells. 
This  tractor  is  used  in  hauling  heavy  machinery  from  the  Magdalena  Kiver  to  the  oil  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colorada  Itiver. 
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(U'volopod  oil  a  lar<io  scale.  The  extension  of  its  coal  Helds  is  estimated 
at  S.2SS  square  miles,  eontainiii"  27, 000, 000, 000  metric  tons  of  coal. 
According  to  “Anales  of  In^enieria ”  of  Bogota,  the  Colombian  coal 
fields  ar(‘  jiracticaUv  unexplored,  coal  heiii"  mined  at  a  few  localities 
onlv'  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 

The  coal-heariii"  formation  is  jirohahly  of  jiost-Cretaceons  a”;!', 
and,  judffiii"  by  the  outcrops,  it  must  underlie  very  extensive  areas. 
The  formation  consists  of  sandstone  and  clay  shales,  with  which  the 
coal  seams  are  interhedded.  Three  coal  seams  are  known  to  occur, 
varviu"  in  thickness  from  0.6  meter  to  1.2  meters  each,  with  one 
having  an  approximate  average  thickness  of  2  meters.  They  are 
fairly  regular  in  character.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  the  quality  being 
very  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

The  Departments  of  Cauea  and  Valle  have,  probably,  the  largest 
coal-hearing  areas,  although  no  coal  has  yet  been  mined  there. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Departments  of  Cundinamarca  and 
Boyaca,  where  small  (piantities  of  coal  are  being  produced  for  rail¬ 
way,  metallurgical,  and  domestic  consumption.  The  coal  fields  in 
the  Department  of  Antiiapiia  are  of  less  importance  and  very  little 
mining  is  being  undertaken.  In  the  Department  of  Narino,  in  the 
region  of  the  Putumayo  River,  there  are,  in  all  probability,  extensive 
areas  underlain  by  the  coal-bearing  formation.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  areas  already  mentioned,  there  are  small  jiatches  of  coal 
formation  found  in  many  other  departments,  as  well  as  outcrops  of 
coal  differing  from  the  typical  post -(Vet  aceous  Polomhian  formation 
and  referable  to  tlie  Paleozoic;  they  are,  however,  of  less  importance. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  be  seen  that  the  possibilities  of 
('olombia  as  a  coal-})roduciug  country  are  very  great.  ^Vluable  as 
the.se  may  he,  however,  the  reports  jiublished  lately  in  regard  to  the 
considerable  (piantities  of  oil  discovered  in  ('olombia  would  indicate 
that  on  this  industry,  more  than  on  any  otlu>r,  may  depiuid  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  oil  wi'lls,  which  are  being  drilled 
there,  d(‘s])ite  the  fact  that  the  work  is  only  in  its  initial  stages,  are 
already  ranked  next  to  those  of  the  big  oil-producing  countries,  such 
as  Mexico,  the  IViited  States,  and  Iloumania. 

(ieologisfs  have  divided  the  oil  zones  of  Colombia  into  two  regions— 
one  formed  by  the  solid  wall  of  the  we.'tern  range  of  the  Andes, 
which  servos  as  a  count(‘rfort  to  the  Cauea  valk'v  on  the  wivstern  side, 
and  which  extends  along  the  water  courses  running  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  other  formed  by  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Magdalena 
River  and  its  tributariixs,  which  ramifies  and  opens  more  and  more 
in  an  eastern  and  western  direction  in  ajiproaching  the  coasts  of  the 
('aril)bean  Sea.  Tlu'  area  of  both  zom^s  has  beim  estimated  at  more 
than  .34,000  square  mile.(,  but  of  these  only  6.^0  or  more  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  real  commercial  value.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  esti- 


STKAMSHir  “ROUKRT  FULTON”  LEAVINU.  THE  PORT  OF  INFANTAS. 

The  Hnbirl  Fiillnn  has  the  distinefion  of  f)PinK  the  only  steam  vessel  to  plow  the  Colorada  River.  It 
was  purchased  hy  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  to  carry  provisions  and  machinery,  but  its  operation  was  not 
successful  because  of  the  many  narrow  and  shallow  places  in  the  river.  In  the  background  may  be 
seen  a  few  buildings  erected  at'  Infantas  by  the  same  company. 
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inato,  anil  only  a  <;iH)logical  survey  could  verify  it.  Aloni;  the  western 
])lains  and  in  the  southern  region  of  the  eounti  y  there  are  also  many 
indications  of  oil,  but  as  yet  nothin};  has  been  done  to  determine  if 
they  are  of  any  <]:i‘eat  value  as  oil  fields,  ]>rohahly  because  of  the  lack 
of  <;ood  roads. 

About  the  first  zone  very  little  information  has  been  published 
up  to  the  ]>resent,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  carefull}’ 
explored  and  that  oidy  unimportant  investi};ations  weie  made  some 
time  a<;o  in  the  nei};hborhood  of  the  Baudo  lliver,  which  rises  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  same  name  and  flows  throu};h  the  district 
of  San  Juan,  jiarallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  Atrato  River.  That  river,  which  has  a  total  length  of  230 
kilometers,  of  which  100  only  are  navigable  by  small  boats,  is  entered 
from  San  Juan  tlirougb  the  Suruco  lliver. 

The  oil  zone  of  the  Magdalena  Valley,  of  which  the  oii  regions  of 
(latatumbo  in  the  Department  of  Santander  seem  to  be  an  abundant 
and  lich  branch  or  continuance,  has  been  very  well  known  for  many 
years,  more  than  .50  geologists  having  explored  this  seetion  in  different 
directions.  However,  active  steps  for  its  development  were  not 
taken  until  a  few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  noted  geologist  Baron 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cartagena 
some  flow  or  escape  of  natural  gas,  some  asphaltum  deposits,  and 
other  indications  of  the  existence  of  oil  sources.  Regarding  the 
quality  of  oil  that  is  produced  it  can  be  said  that  the  analysis  of 
samples  found  in  Colombia  reveal  that  the  various  deposits  contain 
mineral  oils,  some  with  an  asjihaltum  and  others  with  a  iiaraflin  base. 

In  legard  to  this  zone  a  prominent  American  geologist  who  visited 
it  two  years  ago  said : 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  all  the  Magdalena  Valley,  from  far  inland  to  the  seacoast, 
is  a  very  large  subterranean  “bag”  of  oil, whose  existence  is  being  confirmed  more  and 
more  every  day  by  the  suiierfii  ial  exudations  produced  by  the  great  pressure  exerted 
on  it  by  the  two  surrounding  ranges  of  mountains.  Any  part  of  the  land  may  be 
drilled  and  oil  will  flow.  The  only  thing  is  that  in  large  sections  the  upper  part  of 
that  “bag”  is  located  at  a  depth  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  methods  known; 
but  in  others,  oil  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth;  so  the  latter  are  the  zones  which 
may  be  qualified  accurately  as  oil  lands. 

According  to  the  same  geologist,  one  of  the  regions  where  oil  may 
be  found  near  the  surface  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Opon  River.  This  has  been  definitely  confirmed  by  an 
American  company  working  near  the  Oponcito  and  La  Colorada 
Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  former,  with  such  success  that  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  oil  was  found  in  great  quantities  at  a  depth 
of  only  1,500  feet  in  well  Xo.  2  of  the  Infantas  Mine  on  the  Colorada 
River;  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  oil  gushed  from  well  Xo.  1  of 
the  same  mine.  The  column  of  oil  in  well  Xo.  2  gushed  with  such  a 


VIEW  OF  THE  POUT  OF  HARR AN’CA  RERMEJA  ON  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER. 

Rarranca  Rormcja,  situatod  42»i  miles  from  Rarranquilla,  is  the  dwk  lor  trafTie  goinp  to  the  oil  region 
near  Infantas.  Infantas  is  41  miles  inland  from  this  iM)rt,  or  4S  miles  if  the  trip  is  made  by  water. 
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oil,  WKT,I,  NO.  2  OK  TIIK  MINA  I)K  INKANTAS. 

Karly  in  I9IS  the  oil  flowed  from  this  well  with  such  foree  that  it  was  impossible  to  cap  the  stream  for  several  days.  .Aecordint:  to  eyewitnesses  the  oil  spurted  to  a  heljjht  of  6b  feet 

and  the  surrounding  country  was  a  lake  of  oil. 
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forc(*  into  lh('  nir  tlnit  it  could  not  he  controlled  for  ii  \v<‘ek,  spreadinj; 
oil  over  a  vast  artai  of  land  and  ov(m*  the  surface  of  the  neijihhorinc: 
rivers  to  such  an  exti'iit  tliat  tin*  (’olormla  Iliver  seemed  to  be  the 
outlet  of  a  lar^e  oil  lake.  Both  wells  have  he(M)  duly  cajiped  jiendin^' 
th(*  arrival  ('f  the  necessary  material  for  th(‘  construction  of  a  pi|;e 
line  whi<-h  is  to  convey  the  oil  wells  to  the  Ma<.>:adalena  River,  theiua' 
to  he  transported  to  the  seaport  of  (’artaiiena,  where  it  will  he  loaded 
into  s])ecial  vessels  to  carry  it  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the 
meantime,  drillin':  is  heinj:  continuc'd  in  several  ])]aces. 

The  oil  region  of  Infantas  is  located  41  miles  hy  land  from  the  j)ort 
of  Barranca  Bermeja  on  the  Magdalena  River,  or  4S  miles  if  the  trip 
is  made  hy  water.  Tlie  latter  reipiires  the  ascent  of  2  leagues  »)f 
tlie  Magdalena  River  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Open,  then  proceeding  for 
a  (|uarter  of  a  league  on  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  ('olorado,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  latter  to  the  port  of  Infantas  a  trij)  which  can 
he  made  in  five  or  six  hours  in  a  motor  boat.  This  jourm'v  will  he 
considerably  short (‘lu'd  in  the  future  by  a  railroad  that  the  company 
is  building  from  the  Magdalena  port  to  the  center  of  the  oil  fields. 
In  Infantas  tlu'ie  is  a  very  good  roail  from  the  rivi'r  port  to  the 
buildings  of  the  company,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  from  there  to  a  large 
opi'iiing  in  the  nearby  woods,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
asphalt  containing  considerable  (juantities  of  a  dark  and  bituminous 
matter.  'I'liere  a  tower  rises  120  feet,  and  underneath,  moved  by 
|)owerful  machinery,  are  the  drills  boring  down  into  the  earth  for 
the  placement  of  vertical  jiiping.  The  road  extends  through  the 
wood  to  where  two  more  towers  are  doing  similar  work.  It  was 
from  well  No.  2  that  oil  first  gushed. 

The  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  the  oil  lands  of  that  jiart 
of  tlie  Department  of  Santander  embraces  an  area  extending  from 
the  moutli  of  tlie  Sogamosa  Riv(*r  up  the  Magdalena  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ('arere  River:  up  this  river  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  range; 
then,  following  the  foot  of  this  range  to  the  Sogamoso  River,  and 
t  his  river  down  to  its  conlluence  with  the  Magdalena.  This  concession 
was  secured  from  the  Xational  (lovernment  some  years  ago  by  Sefior 
Roberto  de  Mares,  a  jirominent  ('olombiaii,  who  may  be  called  the 
piom*(*r  of  the  oil  industry  in  ('olombia.  As  it  was  not  possible  to 
secure'  enough  money  in  ('olombia  for  an  ('iiterprise  of  this  kind,  Mr. 
de  Mares  succe'eded  in  interesting  a  group  of  American  capitalists 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  commission 
of  geologists,  which  tlu'v  imnn'diately  sent  to  investigate  and  study 
the  ground,  made'  a  contract  with  the  grantee  for  the  exploitation 
of  these  oil  lands  and  organized  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
.S.5().()()(),()()0,  for  the  development  of  the  business.  I  nder  the 
direction  of  that  company,  known  as  the  Tropical  Oil  ('o.  (Ltd.), 
the  work  of  finding  oil  in  ('olombia  has  been  made  a  success. 
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While  no  information  has  been  piihlished  concerninj;  the  output 
of  ('olomhia’s  oil  regions,  jirohably  oflicial  statistics  will  soon  show 
how  much  oil  is  {jushin^  from  wells  \os.  1  and  2  of  the  Infantas  mine, 
and  how  many  more  have  been  drilled  there. 

Considerable  work  bas  been  done  also  in  some  of  the  oil  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cartagena  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Sinn  River,  but  up 
to  the  present  very  little  information  has  been  publisbed  about 
them,  h'ive  or  six  years  aj;o  a  local  company  bej^an  drilling  near 
the  town  of  Turbaco,  about  lo  miles  from  Cartagena,  and  in  May, 
lbl8,  a  depth  of  2,400  feet  bad  been  reached.  While  considerable 
(luantities  of  gas  were  encountered  at  various  stages,  and  tlierc!  was 
said  to  be  a  strong  showing  of  oil  with  marsh  gas,  no  gusher  has  yi't 
been  developed.  On  the  Sinn  River  the  results  have  been  more 
encouraging,  considerable  (piantities  of  oil  having  been  obtained 
at  very  little  depth.  This  made  jiossible  the  establishment  of  a 
refinery  in  ('artagena  for  the  utilization  of  that  oil  and  other  products. 
According  to  local  information,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  also  developing 
a  large  oil  field  in  that  vicinity. 

TRANS-ANDEAN 

0  *  0  ^  0 
«  0  0  0  0  0 


AYOCXG  oflicer  of  the  Cliilean  Army,  Lieut,  Dagoberto 
Godov,  on  December  12,  191S,  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  feats  known  in  the  history  of  aviation. 
In  his  flight  from  Santiago  to  Mendoza  Lieut.  Godoy 
crossed  the  Andean  Range  at  a  height  of  17,300  feet  (,5,675  metei's), 
thus  breaking  the  world’s  record  for  height  in  crossing  mountain 
ranges.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  Bristol  monoplane  with  a  110- 
horsepower  Le  Rhone  motor.  He  flew  the  210  kilometers  between 
Santiago  and  Mendoza  in  a  straight  line  in  1  hour  and  28  minutes, 
at  an  average  velocity  of  130  kihimeters  an  hour. 

The  crossing  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andean  chain  had  been 
the  greatest  ambition  of  Cbilean  and  Argentinian  aviatoi-s,  as  it 
would  rank  as  by  far  the  most  monumental  achievement  in  the 
annals  of  high  mountain  flights. 

The  talented  and  venturesome  Argentinian  engineer,  Jorge  New¬ 
berry,  was  tbe  fust  lo  be  killed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Andes  in  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  object.  A  short  time  later  another  Argentinian 
engineer,  Senor  Masefas,  also  attempted  tlie  flight,  but  met  with 
similar  disaster.  Later,  Lieut.  Zani  got  within  a  few  kilometers  of 


GODOY’S 

I?T  Tr'TTnp 

r  JLivjo  1 


LIKUT.  LUIS  C.  CANDELAKIA.  CLODOMIRO  FIGUEROA. 

The  ('hilean  aviator  Figueroa  made  an  incffeetual 
attempt  to  cross  the  .\ndes  Range  by  the  same 
route  as  his  more  fortunate  countryman,  Lieut. 
Godoy. 


LIEUT.  DAGORERTO  GODOY. 


EDUARDO  BRADLEY. 


Dagobcrlo  <i<Hioy  was  l)orn  in  remuco,  Chile,  on 
July  27,  l.S9:t,  and  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Chilean 
ariiiy.  On  December  12  he  succeedisl  in  (lying 
over  the  .\ndes  at  an  elevation  of  17,.7(K)  feet. 
He  covered  the  distance  of  210  kilometers  be¬ 
tween  Santiago,  Chile,  and  .Mendoza,  .\rgenlina, 
in  1  hour  and  2H  minutes. 


Eduardo  Bradlev  crossiKl  the  .\ndes  in  a  lialham 
on  the  24th  ot  June,  lOlii,  by  practically  the 
same  route  taken  by  Lieut.  GiVloy  in  his  recent 
aeroplane  tiight. 


I/ieut.  Candelaria,  of  .\rgentina,  made  a  balloon 
flight  over  the  sotithern  part  of  the  .\ndes  be¬ 
tween  Z.apala  and  Cunco  in  .\pril,  1910. 
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(ho  (livido,  whoTi  lio  in  turn  Inid  to  ronounco  Ids  j)urj)oso.  Tho 
popular  (’hilonn  aviator,  Kij'uoroa,  failed  iji  like  fashion.  To  tho  two 
introj)id  Ar<;ontinian  aoronauts,  Bradlov  and  Zidoaga,  holonjis  tlio 
lionor  of  havin*'  mado  tho  fii’st  suooossfid  fli<;ht  over  tho  Andos  in 
a  halloon,  on  duly  24,  IDIS.  In  April  (d'  tho  saino  yoar  a  lioutonant 
of  ouf'inoors,  Luis  ('.  ('andolaria,  desirous  of  rondinj?  tho  veil  <d‘ 
inystorv  whioh  onshroudod  tho  ran<jo,  liad  traversed  tho  soutliorn 
ridge,  vying  with  tho  oondor  for  sovereignty  as  ho  orossod  from  Zapala 
to  ('imoo.  at  a  height  of  2, ()()()  motors,  thus  driving  tlio  opening  wedge 
for  those  who  wore  later  to  undertake  pathlinding  over  the  most 
diffieidt  part  of  the  Andean  region  lying  hot  ween  ('Idle  and  Argentina. 


JOKOK  .XKWUKliUV. 

This  not  I'd  Arcontininn  aviator  iiivt  liis  death  while  tryinc  to  eross  the  Amies  hy  way  of  the  I’spallata 

I’ass. ' 


The  name  of  the  vietorious  Ideut.  (lodoy  has  been  indelihly  traced 
in  the  annals  of  aeronauties,  in  whieli  he  won  fresh  laurels  for  his 
eountry’s  gallant  army.  No  deseri])tion  of  his  (light  and  of  tlie  in- 
numerahle  didieulties  he  overeame  can  exceed  in  color  and  interest 
tliat  which  the  aviator  himself  has  given  in  the  following  paragra])hs; 

At  last  I  was  to  tret  a  hinl’s-eyt*  vi(“w  of  the  peaks  upon  which  I  had  so  often  frazed 
from  the  track  of  my  airdome.  The  Mristol  mounted  into  space  for  a  time.  I  had 
not  yet  ItKtked  downward.  I  had  to  watch  my  altimeter,  my  compass,  the  regular 
throhs  of  the  oil  en>;ine,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  motor.  I  had  to  chaiif'c  the  car- 
Inirization  continually  and  regulate  the  Le  Rhone;  and  then,  when  my  altimeter 
had  passed  the  17,(KK)  feet,  I  looked  downward. 

I  was  in  an  unknown  world.  The  mountain  range  stood  out  wonderfully  clear; 
everywhere  were  canyons,  immense  black-mouthed  valleys,  gentle  f<K)thills,  and 
icy  slojK's.  .\t  the  left  Tupungato  rose  near  me  to  my  own  height,  or  perhaps  higher, 
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like  ail  eiiorinouj<  skyncraix*!',  a  ina,‘;iiifi<’ent  yt‘t  f;i-acel'ul  lower  n-ariiitr  itself  toward 
heaven.  On  one  side  it  had  a  lon.i;,  <;radiial,  almost  horizontal  slope,  like  a  palm  of 
the  hand,  white  and  frozioi,  Init  hos|)ital)le,  inviting'  me  to  aliirht  and  linjr<‘r.  Hut  the 
impre.ssion  was  fleetinu:.  The  Hristol  told  me  I  was  goiiiir  I  St)  or  I9t)  kilonu'ters  an 
hour,  hence  the  scenery  altered  rajiidly.  A  moment  later  1  crossed  the  frontier. 
My  country  was  liehind  me;  before  me  lay  the  sister  nation  and  trittmph  my  slight 
but  lonjred-for  victory. 

At  that  moment  the  motor  missed  and  nearly  slojiped.  I  s'ue.s.sed  what  was  th(‘ 
matter.  The  automatic  enydiie  was  not  working'  and  the  ^a.soliue  couldn't  reach  th(' 
carburetor.  1  worked  an  instant  and  the  enjiine  and  rotary  started  up  asrain  before 
<he  i'han"e  had  affected  the  apparatus.  1  had  to  land.  So  1  lessened  the  supply  of 
>;a.s  sliyditly  and  bejjan  to  descend  slowly.  The  needle,  which  had  reached  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  17,81)0  feet,  <;radually  loweri'd.  Thmi  the  liattle  beijau,  which  last<*d  jicrhaps 
three  or  four  minutes.  The  plane  seemed  to  be  crazy.  That  morning;  there  ha<l 
been  a  windstorm  on  the  .\r>;etitiuiati  side.  Perhaps  that  was  the  resitlt  of  the  cyi  lotie. 
Then  calm  ayMin.  And  there  in  the  distance  amotiyMt  the  lar-away  foothills,  itisiy- 
uiticant  when  contrasted  with  the  hu<'(‘  liulks  I  had  just  left,  rose  the  outline  of  Men. 
doza,  beyond  the  <;reat  plain,  covered  by  a  heavy  veil  of  (douds. 

Ten  minutes  later  1  was  over  the  historic  city.  1  coitld  not  see  Tamarindos,  th(“ 
aviation  camp,  anywhere.  1  searched  anxiously  until  1  desjiaired  of  finding  it 
As  there  was  a  good  field  2  leagues  farther  I  started  for  it,  unfortunately.  I  broke  the 
screw  jiropeller  and  the  landing  gear.  1  came  to  ground  a  little  worn,  my  hatids 
knotted  from  the  i-old,  still  rather  uncomfortable  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  heights,  as  I  had  not  carried  oxygen  with  me.  1  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
experienced  a  new,  awesome  emotion;  1  had  realized  the  fulfillment  of  my  dream  1 
had  crossi'd  the  .Andes. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


THE  NEWLY  AIM’OlXTEI)  AMBASSADOH  OE  AU(iE\Tl\A  TO  THE 
I'XITEI)  STATES. 

DK.  TOMAS  A.  LeBKETOX,  tho  new  ambassador  of  Argen¬ 
tina  lo  Washington,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  i)arty  in  power  in  his  eountry.  lie  was  one  of 
the  eoterie  of  men  tliat  instituted  a  vigorous  and  sueeessful 
campaign  for  the  betterment  of  the  electoral  laws  of  the  eountry. 
At  the  time  he  was  lighting  for  this  cause  he  was  also  devoting  him- 
S(*lf  to  professional  duties,  especially  to  the  subject  of  trade-marks. 
He  represented  several  Argentine  organizations  at  various  continental 
congresses  in  which  the  matter  of  trade-marks  was  under  considera¬ 
tion.  He  continued  in  the  olliee  of  Deputy  to  the  National  Congress 
(to  which  olliee  he  was  elected  in  1914)  until  his  present  apj)oint- 
ment.  His  career  as  a  legislator  was  brilliant.  The  j)assage  of  many 
laws  highly  beneficial  to  the  Republic  can  readily  be  traced  to  bis 
initiative.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee  he  displayed  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  commerce,  trade,  political,  economic, 
and  financial  relations  of  his  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
j)ean  conflict,  in  a  debate  in  the  Argentinian  National  Congress,  he 
advocated  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Having 
renounced  his  office  as  dej)uty  in  order  to  visit  Europe,  the  people  of 
the  IVderal  capital  again  elected  him  to  Congress.  He  has  alternated 
legislative  duties  with  ju’ivate  enterprises,  thus  complying  with  per¬ 
sonal  obligations  as  well  as  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Dr.  LeBreton 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ju’omoters  of  the  popular  universi¬ 
ties  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe.  His  zeal  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  well-being  of  the  laboring  class  extended  in  (‘very 
diiTction.  One  practical  manifestation  of  his  philanthropy  consisted 
in  the  erection  of  a  municipal  bath-house,  which  bears  the  title 
“LeBreton  Bath”  (Balneario  LeBreton).  His  tireU'ss  eimrgy  and 
inclination  toward  the  practical,  together  with  his  sympathetic  com- 
])rehension  of  American  institutions,  will,  without  doubt,  I’esult  in 
still  further  strengthening  the  cordial  relations  between  his  country 
and  the  United  States.  Dr.  LeBreton  was  officially  received  by 
President  Wilson  on  March  3,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  h'ft  for  Paris 
for  a  short  stay  before*  resuming  his  duties  in  Washington. 


LUXCHEOX  IX  HONOR  OF  THE  MIXLSTEU  OF  PAUAOrAY. 


The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  Ihiited  State's  on  January  30, 
1919,  gave  one  of  its  characteristic  luncheons  at  the  Bankers’ Club  in 
316 
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X(‘\v  York,  tin*  guost  of  honor  on  tlu*  occasion  bcinj;  Scnor  Don 
Manuel  (londra,  (Mivo}'  e.\tra<»nlinarv  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Paraguay.  In  introducinj;  his  excelleiicv,  Mr.  .John  Bassett  Moon', 
president  of  the  soci('ty.  spoke  as  follows: 

SjM'akiu;;  only  of  inanimate  thin<;s,  1  feel  at  liberty  i>er.'S)nally  to  testify  that  one  of 
the  most  (leli.uhtfnl  objects  daily  to  be  seen  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Huenos 
Aires  in  1!M()  was  the  efliiiy  of  a  bride  «lrai)ed  in  lace.  It  was,  indeed,  no  ordinary 
vision.  S<i  stronj;  was  the  verisimilitude  and  so  striking  were  the  effects  that  the 
beholder  seemed  in  fancy  to  await  the  slow  procession  movini'  in  measured  cadence 
to  the  mu.sic  of  the  hymeneal  march.  Xor  do  1  intend  to  deprecate  the  merits  of  an 
im|H>rtant  modern  industry  when  1  say  tliat  the  bridal  trai)pin>'s  in  the  present  instance 
were  no  ma<'hine-made  ]>roduct.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  work  of  the  hnmati 
hand  inspir<‘d  by  that  innate  s(‘ns(^  of  beauty  which,  while  iiu'urrin^  infinite  labor 
and  pains  for  its  own  satisfaction,  enriches  the  world  with  the  creations  of  art.  Wlien, 
however,  in  the  ordinary  <-ourse  of  human  emotions  the  visitor  presently  in<iuired  as 
to  the  origin  and  si^inilicancc'  of  what  he  saw,  he  h'armsl  that  it  was  an  inct'iiious 
exhibit  of  Parafpiayan  lace,  of  which  Ihu'uos  Aires  and  .Montevideo  were  then  jx'rhaits 
the  chief  markets. 

The  poet  has  assured  us  that  ‘‘a  thin<;  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.”  We  accept  the 
assurance,  but,  as  experience  unfortunately  teaches,  we  are  obli<;ed  to  accei)t  it  with 
the  (pialification  that  joys  often  linuier  only  in  memory.  Hence  it  is  that  we  learn  to 
])rize  the  union  ofstren;;th  with  beatity  as  the  ideal  combination.  And  if  objects  of 
beauty  are  produced  by  Paraguayan  hands,  .so  stren^dh  may  Ix'  derived  from  the 
I'roducts  of  the  Paraguayan  soil. 

Wlien  I  .say  this  I  do  not  s|>eak  at  random.  1  approach  the  .subject  with  a  "rave 
and  definite  purpo.se,  and  under  the  benevolent  impression  that  I  may  at  once  confer 
a  boon  uj)on  my  fellow  countrymen  and  a  favor  upon  a  friendly  people.  1  will  th(‘re- 
fore  ])roceed  to  remier  my  meaniii"  intelligible  and  precise. 

The  |M).s.se.ssor  of  a  well-known  name,  which,  because  of  its"enial  as.sociations,  is.stKUi 
to  be  banished  from  an  important  i)art  of  the  Western  llemi.s])here,  was  wont  to  remark 
that  he  had  f;aine<l  his  fortune,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  by  hops.  In  the  ITiited 
States  this  proc«*ss,  which  ]>roved  to  be  .so  successful  in  the  case  of  Sir  Michael  Hass,  has 
now  been  i)laced  under  the  ban;  and  having  lengthened  the  Decalogue  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  we  find  ourselves  in  cpie.st  of  a  universal  beverage',  tonic  in  its 
effects  without  undue  stimulation,  that  shall  jire.serve  beauty,  minister  to  strength, 
and  tint  the  future  with  the  roseate  hues  of  the  dawn.  The.se  proi'erties,  I  ventun*  to 
atlirm,  may  be  found  in  what  is  technically  calhal  "yerba  mate,”  otherwi.se  known 
as  Paraguayan  tea.  ( Iften,  as  the  feath(*r(*d  denizens  of  the  forests  chanted  their  ve.s])er 
.song,  have  I  seen  the  hardy  boatmen  of  the  allluentsof  the  Plate  produce  their  simple 
cui)s,  and  brewing  from  that  native  product  a  delectable  draft  return  to  their  .sober 
tasks  reinvigorated  and  refreshed.  Wherever  tried,  its  re.storative  and  sustaining 
qualities  have  been  fully  demonstrated.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  surveyors  of 
the  .Vrgentine-Chilean  boundary  larg<*ly  relied  upon  it  for  sustenance  in  the  remot*' 
and  barren  altitudes  in  which  they  were  .so  frecpiently  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work. 

Paraguay,  although  she  has  a  past,  may  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  the  future.  Lying 
more  or  le.ss  remov«sl  from  the  great  lanes  of  commerce  and  industry,  her  resources 
have  to  a  great  extent  remained  undevelopc'd;  but  with  the  exti'iision  of  railways  and 
steamer  lines,  she  is  b(*ginning  to  come  into  her  own.  With  a  climate  partly  troj)ical 
and  i)artly  temperate,  her  j)roductive  capacities  are  cai>able  of  great  developnu'iit. 
Her  soil  may  be  made  to  contribute  most  abundantly  to  the  .sup|)ly  of  the  world’s 
wants,  while  her  forests,  rich  in  w(«)dsof  various  kinds,  will  furni.sh  materials  essc'iitial 
to  the  comforts  and  convc'iiiencesof  life. 
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Xor  is  our  iiilorcst  or  our  pleasure  on  tlie  present  oeeasioii  diininished  by  the  fact 
tliat  Paraguay,  politically  speakiiij;,  is  one  of  the  so-called  “small  nations.”  This 
title  is  hy  no  means  dero<;atory,  since  it  apj)arentty  emhraees  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  except  the  jjreat  powers  which  are  eomin<;  to  he  irreverently  known  in  the  j)ress 
as  the  “hif;  li%'e.”  Within  that  supremeand  restricted  circle  we  lind  umpiestionahle 
stren>;th,  hut  not  as  yet  a  monopoly  of  territory  or  of  ])o])ulation,  nor  hy  any  means  a 
monopoly  of  virtue.  Nor  should  we  forj'et  that,  for  what  may  from  time  to  time  he 
laekinjr  in  permissive  repre.sentation,  it  is  always  jxissihle  to  make  up  soinethinj;  in 
individual  character. 

In  this  hit'll  sense  Paraguay  is  most  litly  represented  to-day  hy  the  eminent  citizen 
whom  we  have  the  honor  to  entertain.  Statesman  and  diplomatist,  he  rei)resented 
his  (lovernment  as  minister  to  Itrazil  from  l(t05  to  IhOH,  and  was  one  of  its  delesjates 
in  the  Third  International  .\meriean  Conference  at  Kio  de  .laneiro  in  liKMi.  In  IttlO 
he  held  for  a  time  the  exalted  ])ost  of  President  of  his  country.  He  had  |)r(*vi(Uisly 
serv(‘d  for  two  years  as  minister  of  the  interior.  I'rom  HtlO  till  litlK  he  held,  under 
two  successive  ])r(‘sidents,  the  j)<»rtfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  ndations;  ami  while 
holding  this  |»)sition  he  availed  himself  of  the  oj)portunity  to  extend  to  the  I'nited 
Slates,  in  a  great  crisis,  an  expression  of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  (lovernment. 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar,  as  a  historian,  and  as  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments, 
has  likewi.se  spread  throughout  the  .\mericas,  calling  forth  many  striking  and  well- 
deserved  tributes.  We  therefore  welcome  him  in  his  personal  as  well  as  in  his  ri'pre- 
sentative  character,  feeling  that  in  assuring  him  of  our  admiration  and  respect  we  are 
paying  honor  where  honor  is  due. 

I  ask  you  to  rise  to  the  health  of  his  excellency.  Dr.  Manuel  (londra,  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  our  sister  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

Ill  rosponsi*  to  tlu*  happy  iiitnxhudioii  of  PivsicU'iit  Moore,  Mitiis- 
t(‘r  Gondru  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Some  imtralist  has  said  that  he  who  rejects  a  eulogy  only  desires  to  receive  it  twice. 
.\t  the  risk  of  incurring  such  a  suspicion,  I  must  he  grateful  for,  without  accepting, 
however,  the  kind  expressions  which  your  president  has  addressed  to  me.  .\t  the 
same  time  I  treasure  those  he  has  offered  to  my  country,  since  I  am  not  unaware  that 
this  demonstration  is  made  projierly  to  me  in  my  oflicial  and  representative  charac- 
t(‘r,  rather  than  to  me  pensonally  for  any  merits  I  may  posse.ss. 

Not  with  any  desire  merely  to  reciprocate  the  g(M)d  will  of  your  jiresident,  since 
a  person  of  his  character  and  scientific  aMainments  is  above  praise,  hut  because  it  is 
my  sincere  opinion,  I  must  .say,  gentlemen,  that  Prof.  .John  Hassett  M(K)re,  as  the 
jiresident  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Society  of  the  ITiited  States,  is,  according  to  an  .\meri- 
can  saying  with  which  1  am  familiar,  “the right  man  in  the  right  place.”  When  a 
.society  like  this,  in  which  there  are  members  so  conspicuous  in  the  jxilitics,  the  letters, 
and  the  hanking  of  this  great  Nation,  designates  as  its  leader  an  illustrious  master  of 
international  law,  that  society  has  jiersonitied,  perhaps  instinctively,  the  ideal  that 
vitalizes  it;  it  has  desired  to  indicate  that  the  spiritual  nexus  that  ought  to  hind 
together  all  the  .societies  of  .\merica  is  not  to  he  found  principally  in  the  (tccasional 
community  of  political  tendencies,  nor  in  the  simultanc'ous  cultivation  of  the  same 
esthetic  ideals,  nor  in  the  ties  of  economic  interests,  which  f(»r  the  very  rea.son  that 
they  strongly  unite,  are  exposed  to  severance,  hut  in  the  higher  bond  of  justice, 
stronger  than  that  of  interest,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  art,  and  more  lasting  than 
that  of  mere  political  contingencies. 

Ih*cause,  gentlemen  of  .\merica,  I  must  say  to  you,  who  hear  me  at  this  moment, 
that  the  e.s.sential  forces  of  the  great  .Nation  that  you  form  are  r(M)ted  in  the  justice,  that 
might  he  called  innate,  of  her  historical  actions,  a  justice  from  which  she  will  never 
recede  without  diminishing,  yon  may  he  sure,  her  pot(“ncy.  The.se  ideals  of  justice 
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won  in  yoiir  war  of  iiKlfix-ndcnco:  llu'V  triiinipliod  in  your  Uivil  War,  a  war  tluit  was 
civil  in  two  senses.  Weeanse  it  was  between  l>rotlu*rs,  and  hecauso  from  it  spraiuj, 
with  the  i)lentitude  of  civil  rifilits,  niillions  of  men;  and,  finally,  the.se  ideals  of  jus¬ 
tice  srloweil  in  the  bosoms  of  your  .soldiers  at  the  battles  of  Chateau  Thii'rry,  Helleau 
Woo.l,  and  Saint  Mihiel,  where  they,  lij;htin<;  against  superior  forces,  matlejj:iM)d  the 
words  of  Shake.speare,  “  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  (piurrel  just.” 

In  speaking  to  you  thus,  believe  me,  1  exj)ress  to  you  .sentiments  that  are  grounde<l 
in  the  consciousne.ss  of  my  people.  In  Paraguay  the  name  of  the  United  States 
8p,)ntaneously  awakens  the  idea  of  justice.  Let  me  explain  why,  by  reference  to 
brief  reminiscences  of  our  history. 

In  1X57  the  relations  between  my  nation,  small  hut  j)roud,  and  yours,  great  and 
strong,  suffertHl  a  ]>ainful  interruption.  Incidents  of  a  character  merely  diplomatic, 
at  first,  and  complaints  of  .\merican  citizens  with  interests  in  Paraguay,  later,  .so 
much  impressed  the  .\merican  (ioverninent  that  it  formulated  against  my  (iovern- 
ment  a  demand  that  was  with  the  authorization  of  the  Congress  to  he  supported 
materially  hy  force,  if  it  slutuld  he  deemed  neevssary,  under  the  circumstances. 
The  .\merican  Government  made  u.se  of  such  authorization,  and  it  honored  Paraguay 
hy  ordering  there  the  largest  .American  scpiadron  ever  .sent  to  .Xouth  America  as  a 
war  measure.  We  had  “the  honor,”  1  have  said,  because  the  anger  of  the  great  is 
jrroduced  only  hy  the  worthy.  Nineteen  vessels,  e(iuipi)ed  for  war,  with  IlOO  cannon 
and  nearly  3,00O  men,  went  to  u|)hold  the  diplomatir-  action  of  the  .\merican  envoy. 
The  opportune  mcHliation  of  a  friendly  (ioverninent  facilitated  the  solution  of  the 
conflict,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  United  .States  and  Paraguay  to 
submit  the  pending  (juestions  to  the  investigation  of  two  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
should  he  an  .\merican  and  the  other  a  Paraguayan,  who  were  empowered  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  third  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  commissioners  met  at  Washington;  they  took  into 
consideration  the  allegations  and  prwifs  presented  by  both  jiarties;  and  on  March  12, 
IXfiO,  the  .\merican  judge  formulated  his  award — accejited  hy  the  Paraguayan  in 
which  he  declared  that: 

“Upon  the  proofs  aforesaid  the  (ioverninent  of  the  Uepublie  of  Paraguay  is  not 
responsible  in  any  damages  or  pecuniary  compensation  whatever  in  all  the  luemises.” 

That  judge  was  ex-Postmaster  (ieneral  C.  Johnson,  regarding  whom  Pre.sident 
Huchanan  could  not  refrain  from  saying:  “The  .\mericam  commissioner  is  as  juire 
and  honest  a  man  as  1  have  ever  known.” 

This  issue  of  the  difficulty  strengthened  the  relations  of  friendshij)  between  tin* 
L'nited  States  and  Paraguay,  and  it  taught  us  that  there  is  something  stronger  than 
an  .\merican  fleet — the  American  justice. 

decade  later,  in  1870,  came  the  termination  of  the  long  five-year  war  which  we 
had  maintained  against  the  triple  alliance — a  war  whose  history  is  our  pride  and 
whose  memory  is  our  glory,  issuing  from  it  almost  annihilated,  and  having  been  called 
upon  to  yield  territory  that  we,  even  vamjuished,  ought  not  to  have  yielded.  We 
remembered  that  in  your  country  we  had  once  found  a  judge;  so,  in  agreement  with 
the  opposing  party  in  litigation,  we  carried  the  case  to  an  American  President.  That 
l‘r(*sident,  who  was  Rutherford  IL  Hayes,  gave  a  decision  in  which  he  recognized 
our  clear  right  to  the  territory  of  the  Chaco — that  in  dispute.  In  token  of  gratitude 
the  congress  of  my  nation  passed  a  law  which  gave  the  name  of  President  Hayes  to 
a  town  in  the  territory  mentioned.  Thus  the  name  of  a  great  .\merican  citizen  was 
the  first  name  of  a  foreigner  incorporated  by  reason  of  justice  into  the  nomenclature 
of  our  political  geograjihy. 

Now  you  comprehend,  gentlemen,  why  I  said  to  you  that  in  my  country  the  name 
of  your  Nation  suggests  the  idea  of  justice,  because  in  your  country  we  have  found 
judges  who  decided  even  against  the  interests  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

You  will  now  understand  also  why  it  is  that  Paraguay  hastened  to  accept  the  Pan 
American  doctrine,  enunciated  in  1890  by  Mr.  Rlaine,  with  the  support  of  your 
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(idvcrnmont,  complementing  the  historic  declaration  of  Monroe;  why  she  adjusted 
to  it  her  international  attitude  in  the  great  war  that  has  just  reached  a  happy  conclu¬ 
sion;  why,  finally,  she  accepted  with  spontaneous  adherence  the  bases  that  President 
Wilson  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  States  of  America  looking  toward 
the  creation  of  a  great  continental  treaty,  which  was  to  signify  the  consummation  of 
the  Pan  American  ideal. 

What  now  will  be  the  future  of  this  ideal,  since  it  appears  that  all  the  civilized 
nations  desire  to  unite  in  a  closer  community?  Will  continental  solidarity  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  more  ample  and  comprehensive  human  solidarity?  Who  can  say?  I 
think,  nevertheless,  that,  although  the  physical  laws  that  regulate  all  the  waters  are 
the  same,  and  although  all  the  seas  are  united  among  themselves,  each  of  them  will 
continue  eternally  to  receive  the  rivers  of  its  own  slopes,  subjected  to  the  rhythm 
of  its  own  tides,  moved  by  its  own  currents,  and  agitated  by  its  own  tempests.  So  it 
is  in  history.  The  moral  laws  that  govern  man  are  equal.  The  different  human 
civilizations  will  be  spiritually  united  among  themselves  in  the  future;  but  each  of 
the  great  contitiental  societies  will  continue  to  be  moved  by  its  own  historical  forces, 
exj)eriencing  its  particular  ethnic  reactions,  agitated  by  its  peculiar  interests,  and 
impelled  by  its  own  ideals. 

If  those  ideals  are  summed  up  in  the  greatest  happiness  for  individuals  and  the 
greatest  justice  for  nations,  which  is  the  formula  that  perhaps  summarizes  the  desid¬ 
erata  that  your  Government  has  proclaimed,  believe  me,  gentlemen.  Pan  American¬ 
ism  will  continue  to  grow  and  it  will  bear  fruit  throughout  the  long  future. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  in  concluding  1  desire  to  thank  you  for 
the  courtesy  that  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  to  assure  you  also  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  effort  with  which  1  shall  cooperate  in  the  work  of  your  organization. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIR  MAII.  ROUTES. 

The  iTpoft  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Ihiited  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1018,  contains  a  section  tlevoted  to  the 
aerial  mail  service,  including  the  lines  in  operation  and  those  soon 
to  he  cstahlishe<l.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  mail  route  between 
Washington  and  New  York  on  May  15,  1018,  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  aeroplane  became  a  permanent  and  practical  feature  of  the 
United  States  postal  sendee. 

One  nnmd  trip  daily  except  Sunday  is  being  made  without  fail. 
The  trip  from  Washington  to  New  York  is  performed  on  an  average 
of  2  lumrs  and  30  minutes,  and  from  New  York  to  Washington  in 
2  hours  and  50  minutes,  the  difference  in  time  being  due  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  usually  from  a 
westerly  direction.  A  stop  for  the  exchange  of  mail  on  each  trip  is 
made  at  Philadelphia.  By  this  service  mail  between  New  York  and 
Washington  is  a(lvanced  from  2^  to  3  hours  over  the  train  service. 

Other  routes  soon  to  he  established  are  as  follows: 

1.  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  with  feeders  from — 

(а)  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  ami  Kansas  City. 

(б)  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

(c)  (Jeveland  to  Pittsburgh. 
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2.  B(»st()ii  to  Key  West,  with  focdei>i  from — 

(a)  Philadelphia  to  Pittshurfih. 

(/>)  Washin<;ton  to  ('iiiciimati. 

(<•)  Atlanta  to  Now  Orleans. 

3.  Key  West,  via  llahana,  to  Panama. 

4.  Key  West,  via  the  West  Indies,  to  South  Ameriea. 

Negotiations  lookinjj  to  the  eonehision  of  siieeial  aerial  mail  con¬ 
ventions  hetween  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  countries  invedved, 
for  the  estahlishment  of  these  routes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
and  South  Ameriea,  arc  now  in  jirogress.  It  is  realized  that  these 
overseas  routes  will  recpiire  the  most  powerful  aerojdanes  witli  wireless 
installation  and  special  construction  to  make  them  safe  over  the  seas, 
hut  the  enormous  commercial  advantage  that  will  result  hy  materially 
reducing  the  time  hetween  this  country  and  (’entral  and  South 
America  will  justify  the  expenditure  that  such  a  service  will  entail. 

Brazil  also  has  plans  underway  for  the  devektpment  of  an  airplane 
mail  and  express  service.  By  decree  of  October  28,  1918,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  granted  to  doao  Teixeira  Soares  and  Antonio  Rossi 
a  concession  to  establish  an  airjdane  seivicc  hetween  the  principal 
cities  of  Brazil.  The  stations  to  he  established  will  include  the 
capitals  of  all  the  states  with  further  extensions  whenever  the  demand 
seems  to  warrant  such  action.  The  service  hetween  the  capitals  must 
he  in  operation  within  two  yearn,  the  Government  reseiwing  the  right 
to  extend  the  time  for  two  years  more.  The  concessionaires’  activi¬ 
ties  will  com|)rise  the  carrying  of  small  ])ackages  and  mail;  hut  with 
the  furtlier  development  of  aviation,  passenger  transportation  will  he 
jH'rmitted  upon  the  approval  of  the  Government.  The  concessionaires 
must  admit  Government  student  aviatom  to  their  machines  and 
Iningai-s,  ami  in  time  of  war  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  take 
over  the  sendee,  paying  a  rental  based  on  the  profits  for  the  three- 
month  period  preceding,  and  being  fully  responsible  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  all  materials  taken  over. 


PAHCEI.  PO.ST  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  was  held  on  February  11,  1919,  in  Washington  be¬ 
tween  postal  oflicials  and  exportei’s  and  importei-s  interested  in  the 
subject  of  international  parcel  post.  The  conference  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Otto  Praeger,  second  assistant  postmaster 
general.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  importers  and  ex- 
jini-tem,  in  particular  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  Latin  American 
countries.  In  ad»lition  speakers  from  the  United  States  Departments 
of  State  and  of  Commerce,  from  the  International  High  Commission, 
ami  the  Pan  American  Union  were  present.  A  number  of  sugges- 
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tioiis  woio  recoivcd  from  tho  f)Usinoss  icprcstMilativcs  looking  to  the 
furtluM-  ('xtonsion  ami  the  improvement  of  international  ])areel  post 
exehange  between  the  I’nited  .States  and  Latin  Ameriean  eonntries. 

COCRSES  IN  EATIX  AMERICAN  DIPEOMACY  AND  THE  COXSI  EAK  SERVICE 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Senor  dose  F.  (lodov,  formerlv  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Cuba, 
ex-Mexican  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington,  1).  (\,  and  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is 
jiresenting  at  Columbia  Cniveisitv  coui>ies  in  Latin  American 
diplomacy  and  the  consular  service  in  Latin  America.  The  course 
in  Latin  American  diplomacy  comprises  hrielly  the  origin  and  nature 
of  diplomacy  in  Latin  America,  fitness  and  appointments,  ceremonies 
and  official  and  social  functions,  treaties  and  international  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Latin  American  diplomacy  in 
the  present  world’s  war.  The  coui'se  in  the  consular  service  in  Latin 
America  includes  lectures  apjiertaining  to  the  various  geographical 
divisions  of  Latin  America,  comparison  and  survey  of  the  service  of 
American  consuls  and  of  those  of  other  countries  in  Latin  .Vmerica, 
protection  of  American  citizens  and  extradition  proceeilings,  letters 
rogatory  and  notarial  duties. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE; 

AUOEXTIXE  H EPUBLIC. 

TIU'  ('llAMBEK  OF  (’OMMPUK'E  of  tlio  rnito.l  St.itos  romitly 
coiniiUMicod  work  in  Buenos  Aires,  dividing;  its  activities  into  three 
hranehes,  namely,  edneation,  |)roteelion,  and  development.  Aeeord- 
inj;  to  ('.  M.  Whitteinore.  its  |)resident.  its  object  is  to  furnish  the 
])eople  of  the  Unit('d  States  with  reliable  information  eoneerning  the 
Argcmtine  Republic,  and  the  |)eople  of  the  Argentine  Kepnhlie  with 
correct  information  about  the  United  States,  since  “the  more  we 
know  each  otlier,  tlie  better  we  will  understand  each  other.”  The 
hoard  ])roposes  to  work  with  the  object  of  extending  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  now  happily  l)ind  the 
two  nations  together. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  general  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  using  “real  values”  as  distinguished  from 
statistical  values,  the  FOREIGN  ('OMMERGF^  of  that  country  in 
this  was  as  follows:  Imports  during  the  first  half  of  said  year 
amounted  to  ‘2()!).<S!»6.1 11  gold  pesos,  or  44, 024, 037  more  than  during 
the  same  ])eriod  of  1017.  The  exports  during  the  term  referred  to 
aggr('gated  3S1  ,f)0(),.")67  gold  ))esos,  or  76,424,r).')4  more  than  during 
the  same  |>eriod  of  1017.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  six-months’ 
pc'riod  referred  to  may  he  itemized  as  follows:  Stock  })roducts, 
232. 663. Of)');  agricultural  ])roducts,  132,167,40.^:  forestal  ju’oducts, 
.t,32S,2.")4.  and  sundry  products,  1 1  ,.")37,7o3.  The  estimated  com¬ 
merce  for  the  year  lOlS,  based  on  the  figures  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  that  year,  is  1 ,1 1 2,.A36,.').A3  gold  ])esos,  made  uj)  of  imports,  434,- 
.■)67,r)lS  gold  pesos,  and  exports,  677,060,03.5  gold  pesos. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  lOlS  immigrant  and  passenger 
TRAVEL  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows:  Number  of  per¬ 
sons  arriving  from  abroad,  03,482,  atnl  number  of  persons  leaving, 
08,236.  The  excess  of  outgoing  to  incoming  travel  was  due  to  the 
European  war,  many  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  allied  nations  having 
returned  to  enlist  in  the  armies  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  year  1018  was  the  most  ])rosperous  year  in  the  CATTLE  IN¬ 
DUSTRY  ever  experienced  by  the  Argentine  Reinihlic,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  volume  of  exports  hut  also  because  of  the  excej)tionally 
high  prices  obtained.  Wools,  hides,  and  meats  were  sold  at  prices 
which  left  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  ])roducer.  From  January  1 
to  November  30,  1018,  the  following  meat  jjroducts  were  exported: 
1,423,842  muttons,  6, 060,. '567  (piartcrs  of  frozen  beef,  and  21,256 
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(juarters  of  chillod  boof,  as  coinparod  with  1  ,o2(),t)8!)  muttons, 4, 974,478 
((uartors  of  fro/Aui  l)o('f,  and  620,688  (juartors  of  chillod  beef  duriiij; 
tlie  same  period  of  1017. 

In  Jannarv  last  tbo  WHARF  of  tbo  new  ])ort  of  Huenos  Aires  was 
o|)ened  to  public  service,  the  works  of  said  ])ort  bavin"  cost  25, ()()(), (MX) 
pesos  gold.  The  water  alongside  the  new  wharf  is  88  feet  deep,  and 
tlie  anchoring  walls  liave  a  length  of  865  meters.  Tlie  warehouses 
are  two  stories  high,  built  of  cement,  and  are  fireproof,  each  one  having 
a  capacitv  for  the  storage  of  1  (),()()()  tons  of  cereals. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  National  Congress  has  approved  the  law  projected  by  the 
president  by  which  50  per  cent  of  a  capital  of  8()(),()()()  liolivianos  is 
guaranteed  for  the  establishment  of  a  lU'BBhiR  (iOODS  FACTOIiY 
in  Santa  Cruz  or  Cochabamba. 

A  NEW  TAX  on  mining  profits  has  been  ordered,  by  which  every 
individual,  company,  or  society  exploiting  one  or  more  mines  of 
whatever  nature  must  pay  to  the  national  treasury  8  per  cent  of 
their  net  profits,with  the  exemption  of  those  enterprises  wliose  net 
])rofits  do  not  amount  to  20,000  bolivianos  annually. 

An  ADDITIONAL  TARIFF  of  40  cents  has  been  levied  on  exjiorts 
made  through  all  the  customhouses  of  the  Rejmblic,  of  every  hundred 
kilograms  of  tin,  silver,  bismuth,  and  tungsten  sent  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Potosi  and  Oiairo.  This  tax  is  to  be  used  for  various  j)ur- 
poses  by  the  respective  Departments. 

According  to  press  notices,  an  organization  of  Italian,  Belgian,  and 
Argentinian  capital  has  been  formed  in  the  Bolivian  town  of  Nazareno 
situated  ou  the  slojie  of  the  Tujiiza  Valley  60  kilometers  from  La 
Quiaca,  the  object  of  which  is  the  construction  of  a  navigable  and 
irrigating  CANAL  connecting  Nazarena  and  Salta,  Argentina.  The 
canal  will  follow  the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermeja  Rivers  and  will  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars  owing  to  the  sinuous  character  of  the  route 
it  must  traverse.  Nazareno  is  located  in  one  of  the  wealthiest 
agricultural  and  mining  sections  of  the  Republic,  there  being  at 
present  three  large  companies  exploiting  the  lead  mines  of  the 
vicinity. 

BKAZIL. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  temjiorarily  authorized 
an  automobile  PASSENCIER  AND  FREKJIIT  SERVICE  along  the 
route  of  the  branch  of  the  Campinheiro  Railway  from  Joaquim  Egydio 
to  Dr.  Laciada,  in  place  of  the  present  steam  railway  service. 

The  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  of  Brazil  has  been  invited  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ihiited  States  to  send  to  the  latter 
country  a  number  of  technical  emplo3  ees  of  the  Brazilian  PASTOKAL 
INDUSTRY  service.  This  invitation  is  an  evidence  of  the  good  will 
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and  (h'sire  of  (ho  (fovoniniont  of  tho  I'nitod  States  to  coojM'rato  with 
the  (iovorumout  of  Brazil  in  dovolopiiif'  and  porfoctin^  tho  pastoral 
industry  of  that  oountrv,  and  ospooially  in  regard  to  tho  inspection  of 
moats,  which  service  is  so  well  organized  in  the  I’nited  States. 

Tlie  (lovernment  of  Italy  has  contracted  for  the  transport  at  ion  from 
lirazil  to  Italy  during  the  ju-esent  year  of  60, ()()()  tons  of  BRAZILIAN 
BKODFCTS,  representing  a  value,  including  freight,  of  .‘§25, 000, 000. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  steam¬ 
ship,  passenger,  and  immigration  STATISTICS  of  the  j)ort  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  10-vear  ])eriod  from  1908  to  1917  were  as  follows: 
Entranceof  steamers  from  abroad,  5,752,  of  which  1,750  were  English, 
1,158  French,  1,128  (lerman,  880  Italian.  808  Dutcli,  286  Austro- 
Hungarian,  286  Spanish,  156  Brazilian,  6  Japanese,  6  Norwegian, 
6  Argentinian,  5  North  American,  and  1  Portuguese.  The  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  was  427,958,  of  which  884,248  were  from  Euro- 
l)ean  ports,  15  fretm  Asiatic,  4,125  from  African,  85,706  from  South 
American,  8,888  from  North  American,  and  81  from  Australian  ports. 
The  following  figures  show  the  principal  nationalities  whicli  arrived 
during  this  period:  (ierman,  20,828;  Austrian,  14,905:  Argentine 
1,215:  French,  5,868:  Spanish,  58,879:  Dutch,  2,8.50;  Italian,  85,816; 
English,  8,899:  North  American,  1,280;  Portuguese,  218,826;  Russian, 
42,087;  Swiss,  1,486;  Swedes,  1,268;  and  Turco-Arahic,  17,291.  Of 
the  total  immigrants  arriving,  805,684  were  males  and  122,274  females. 

Dr.  (lonzaga  de  Campos,  director  of  the  geologic  and  mineralogic 
service  of  Brazil,  has  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  an 
extensive  and  detailed  report  concerning  his  trip  to  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina.  According  to  that  re|)ort,  there  are  four  important 
COAL  BASINS  which  have  not  yet  been  explored  in  the  south  of  said 
State,  naimdy,  Alto  Tuharao,  Alto  Mai-Luzia  or  Treviso,  Crissiuma, 
and  Urussanga,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Lage 
Bros.,  who  have  just  completed  the  construction  of  a  railway  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Thereza  Christina  line,  work  the  first  deposit, 
shi|)ping  therefrom  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  coal  per  month.  The 
Treviso  field  has  numerous  veins  of  coal,  and  the  I'russanga  coal 
deposits  are  of  great  importance  because  of  the  numerous  veins  which 
extend  through  the  valleys  of  the  upper  streams  which  enter  that 
river  on  the  right-hand  hank.  The  Urussanga  Coal  Co.  has  com¬ 
menced  the  exj)loitation  of  the  coal  of  the  valleys  of  tlie  Deserto  and 
('aiti  Rivers. 

The  (lOvernment  has  contracted  with  the  Aranja  Coal  (’o.  for  the 
construction  of  a  8<)-kilometer  spur  from  its  branch  railway  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  better  outlet  for  the  coal  out})ut  of  the  Deserto 
and  ('aiti  mines. 

A  decree  of  November  6,  1918,  authorizes  the  State  of  Maranhao  to 
construct  works  for  the  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PORT  of  S.  Luiz 
do  Maranhao  and  to  use  and  operate  same  for  a  term  of  60  years. 
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Tlu*('()MMEUClAL  ASSOCMA'PIOX  of  Kio  do  Janoiro  rocoivod  and 
(Mitortaiiu'd  at  a  special  incctiu"  held  on  Jaiuiarv  9  last  a  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  tlie  United  States.  In  the  addresses  made  on 
that  occasion  a  uumher  of  ways  of  j)romotin<j  trade  and  hindiii"  closer 
the  commercial  relations  hetween  the  two  countries  were  discus.sed, 
special  j)reference  bein^  <>;iven  to  commercial  arbitration. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  State  <;overnment,  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  is  authorized  to  inaugurate  an  ajuricultural,  industrial,  and 
stock  EXPOSITION  on  April  21  next. 

In  1916  17  the  production  of  SUOAK  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
consisted  of  612,924  sacks,  valued  at  22,226  contos  (paper  conto  = 
al)out  .?2o0),  and  l()8,lH6,2oo  liters  of  aj^uardiente,  valued  at  81,929 
contos. 

A  prime  factor  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
was  the  development  of  the  KAIEWAY  SYSTEM  from  2,S94  kilo¬ 
meters  in  189o  to  6,277  in  1918.  Tlie  mercliandise  transported  over 
this  railway  system  in  1895  aftitreijated  1,179,176  tons,  as  compared 
with  6,082,868  tons  in  1915.  The  receipts  in  1895  and  in  1915  were, 
respectively,  55,417  and  110,284  contos,  and  the  exj)enditures  27,478 
and  59,614  contos. 

In  1917  the  imports  of  AUTOMOBILES  throuf'h  Santos  numbered 
1,188,  valued  at  8,608  contos.  Of  these  machines  1,127  came  from 
tlie  United  States. 

CIIII.K. 

The  (’hilean  (’OMMP^Kt’IAL  COMMISSION  which  the  Oovern- 
ment  is  sendinj;  to  study  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United 
States,  will  arrive  in  April  to  begin  the  tour  wliich  it  is  hoped  will 
develop  more  intimate  commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Sr.  Eliodoro  Yiinez,  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  at  jiresent  senator  of  the  Republic,  who 
is  chairman,  and  Juan  Enri(|ue  Tocornal,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  and  Augusto  Villanueva,  ex-superintendent  of  commerce 
and  director  of  the  Bank  of  Chile.  Sr.  Manuel  Amunategui,  consul 
general  of  Chile  in  France,  will  act  as  commercial  adviser. 

With  the  object  of  carrying  into  effect  an  agricultural  projiaganda 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  wlieat.  the  writeis  on  agricultural 
topics  of  the  fourth  agricultural  district  have  decided  to  open  a 
WHPLVT  C()NFP]RK1N(’F}  in  which  all  cultivators  of  the  grain  who 
r('(|uest  tlie  jirivilege  may  take  part  upon  the  presentation  of  their 
applications  to  the  authority  of  the  district. 

The  English  company,  Vicki'rs  Sons,  has  just  presented  a  proposal 
to  the  Minister  of  Industries,  through  the  legation  in  London,  for 
the  establishment  of  ('OMMERCIAL  AERO-NAVIGATION  in  the 
country.  The  enterprise  is  to  undertake  the  aerial  transportation 
of  mail,  [lassengeiv;,  and  freight. 
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On  Jiinuaiy  11  of  tiu'  pivscMit  year  tho  Association  of  NITJiATP] 
PJ{()l)l’('KJ{S  of  (’liilc  was  or<;anizc(l  in  ^’al|)al•aiso  and  its  statutes 
a|)|)rov(‘d.  The  principal  object  of  the  new  association  is  to  compete 
a<ijjressively  with  other  fertilizei’s  with  wliieh  the  market  has  been 
flooded  since  the  openin<;  of  the  war. 

Since  the  loth  of  January  the  wireless  telegraph  station  of  Valpa¬ 
raiso  has  been  making  daily  reports  of  tho  METEOllOLOOK'AIi 
('OXDITIOXS  of  certain  ])oints  on  the  coast  and  tho  island  of 
Juan  Eornandoz. 

Tho  ('hamhor  of  Doptitios  rocontly  approved  tho  President's 
])rojoct  of  oncoura<'in<;  TIIE  EISIIIXTI  IXDl’STKY  hy  tho  payment 
of  hountios  for  tho  period  of  10  years. 

An  Italian  ('llAMBER  OF  COMMHIKC'E,  composed  of  prominent 
memhei's  of  the  colony,  heads  and  representatives  of  Italian  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  etc.,  has  recently  heen  or<jani/.ed  in  Santiago. 

The  Government  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  heet  cultivation  in 
every  possible  way  in  order  to  foster  the  SUGAR  IXDUSTRY. 

The  recently  completed  MAUUO  ('AXAL,  fed  from  the  Aconcajjua 
River  in  the  Department  of  Quillota,  has  been  opened  by  govern¬ 
mental  decree.  The  canal,  which  is  SO  kilometers  long  and  will 
irrigate  5,000  hectares,  cost  2,150,000  pesos,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  land  it  irrigates  will  he  increased  hy  10,000,000 

p(‘SOS. 

A  British  UOMMEJiCIAL  MISSIOX  is  at  |)resent  visiting  Val¬ 
paraiso  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  concerneil  and  preparing  the  field  for  English  manufacturers. 

A  contract  hy  which  the  Arica-La  Piiz  Railway  Go.,  is  authorized 
to  run  freight  as  weU  as  passenger  trains  over  the  lines  of  the  Anto- 
fagasta-Bolivia  Railway  line  as  far  as  the  city  of  La  Paz  was  recently 
signed  hy  the  directors  of  the  two  companies. 

'Phe  hoard  of  directoi’s  of  the  Federal  railways  (Ferrocarriles  (h'l 
Estado)  will  hold  a  RAILROAD  UOXFEREXCE  in  Santiago  in 
September  with  a  view  to  imju-oving  the  service  by  methods  to  he 
discussed  at  its  sessions.  The  conference  will  he  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  General  administration,  exploitation,  traction  and 
employees,  and  extension  and  improvements. 

A  decree  fixing  the  retpiirements  of  concessions  for  the  construction 
of  PRIVATFl  DOCKS  lias  been  issued.  The  decree  states  the  data 
which  applicants  must  present  before  jiermission  is  granted. 

The  general  board  of  directoi-s  of  the  Federal  railways  has  heen 
authorized  to  set  aside  2,()()(), ()()()  pesos  for  various  RAILWAY 
IMPROVEMEXTS. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  Chilean  legation  in  Colombia  is  fostering  COMMEIU'IAL 
RELATIOXS  with  (Ylombia  in  every  possible  way.  Chilean  boats 
hereafter  will  call  at  Colombian  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
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A  macliino  for  8P1XX1NX1  SILK,  iiivcMitod  l)v  a  husiiioss  man  of 
Bucaraman<>;a,  lias  Ikhmi  Iriod  in  tliat  city  and  found  very  sat isfaclorv. 

'I'lie  Xational  ('onjjress  of  IttlS  j)asse<l  a  law  eneoura"in<5  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  ('OLOMBIAN  BIIODIXTS  aeeording  to  whieh  every 
artiele  intended  for  exportation  shall  bear  a  eard,  wrapping  jiaper, 
or  tag,  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  package,  marked  “Made 
in  ('olomhia”  (I^rodueido  en  ('olomhia),  without  whieh  it  will 
not  he  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Every  year  two  medals, 
one  of  gold  and  the  other  silver,  are  to  he  awarded  the  exporter  who 
has  packed  and  presented  his  goods  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
for  shipment  to  foreign  countries.  The  law  also  contains  stipula¬ 
tions  tending  to  foster  agriculture. 

The  government  of  the  Department  of  Valle  has  signed  a  contract 
with  (i.  Amsinck  &  (\).,  of  Xew  York,  for  the  construction  of  the 
BIER  AT  BUEXAVEXTl’RA.  The  tirm  will  lend  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  JX'partment,  jiart  in  cash  at  S  per  cent  interest  and  the 
remainder  in  necessary  materials,  healing  6  per  cent  interest.  'Phi' 
pier  will  be  152  meters  long  and  36  wide. 

A  dec'ree  has  been  promulgated  which  amj)lifies  the  measures  to 
he  considered  at  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  chief  and  assistant 
chief  of  the  oflicers  of  information  and  ('OMMPXICIAL  ]XR)PA- 
GAXDA  of  the  ilepuhlic,  created  by  Law  II  of  I91S,  and  associated 
with  the  consulates  of  London,  Paris,  and  X^ew  York. 

The  press  of  Barranijuilla  states  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  1  nited  States  has  released  a  fleet  of  MERCHANT 
SHIPS  to  the  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  The  12  vessels  in  the  fleet  will 
furnish  a  regular  service  between  Colombian  and  Unites  States  ports. 

According  to  a  recent  presidential  decree  an  industrial,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  commercial  exposition  is  to  he  held  in  Bogota  August  7. 
The  Government  is  desirous  of  making  the  event  a  worthy  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  date  it  is  to  commemorate  by  diffusing  information  con¬ 
cerning  C'olomhian  products,  especially  those  suitable  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  A  committee  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  and  the  presidents  of  the  Xational  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bogota  has  been  appointed 
to  promote  the  exposition. 

The  Chamber  of  (Vimmerce  of  Cali  has  adopted  an  agreement  to 
inscribe  on  the  BLAC'K  LIS'P  of  the  organization  the  names  of 
business  men  who  fail,  who  do  not  pay  hills,  who  fail  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions,  etc. 

According  to  advices  received  by  the  Colombian  press  from  the 
legation  of  Colombia  in  London,  ENGLISH  STEAMSHIP  SERV¬ 
ICE  will  soon  be  reestablished  on  the  prewar  basis,  and  English 
vessels  will  call  at  Colombian  ports  at  regular  intervals. 

The  number  of  GOLD  MINES  denounced  in  the  Department  of 
Antioquia  in  the  year  1918  totaled  289. 
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(  I  HA. 

KpfTular  MIKN('II  MAllJiOAT  SKiiVK'IC  is  soon  to  he  ivcstal)- 
lislu'd  l)(‘t\V('(*n  till'  |)oits  of  St.  Xazairo,  El  Ilavio,  La  Ilahana,  and 
Vara  ('ruz.  For  tin*  ])ros(Mit  tlio  transatlantic  liners  Ksjxn/ne  and 
which  foriiKM  ly  were  named  (’uho  and  Flanders,  will  con¬ 
duct  th(‘  mail  service. 

The  (Quaker  ('ity  Supply  ('o..  a  merchant  corporation  of  Phila- 
delj)hia,  which  conducts  a  larfje  export  and  import  business,  has 
decided  to  establish  a  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS  between  Phila- 
d(‘lphia  and  ('uhan  ports.  The  trip  will  he  made  every  two  weeks 
by  two  steamships,  both  of  4, ()()()  tons. 

By  a  presidential  decree  the  ('uha  (’entral  Railways  (\).  has  been 
"ranted  an  e.xtension  of  one  year  for  commencin"  and  three  for 
completin"  the  PORT  WORKS  at  Isabela  de  Sa"ua,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  authorized  on  dune  2!),  1017. 

Accordiii"  to  the  re])ort  of  the  Secretary  of  A"riculture,  the 
(T’BAX  SlTiAR  ('ROP  this  year  is  normal.  By  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  102  mills  were  runniu"  at  capacity  rates  and  070,200  metric  tons 
of  su"ar  had  been  received  at  port  cities  and  o  12, 120  tons  had  been 
e.\j)orted.  By  the  last  week  of  February,  0r)"),S44  tons  had  Ixam 
received  at  ports  and  80S, 660  tons  e.xported. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  j)assage  to  Spain,  the 
Ihnillos  Steamship  (\).  has  agreed  to  place  five  of  her  best  'FRAXS- 
ATLAXTK’  FIXERS  on  the  line  hetwiam  (hiba  and  Sj)ain  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  boats  selected  are  the  Infanta  Isabel,  the 
('adiz,  the  liarcehma,  the  Valhanera,  and  the  Conde  Wilfredo,  which 
will  also  transport  cargoes  of  merchandise. 

During  the  first  part  of  December  the  ('HAMBF^R  OF  ('OM- 
MERCE  of  Holguin  was  organized.  A  provisional  governing 
board  was  elected,  of  which  Sr.  Saturnino  (larcia  was  made  president. 

In  ('ienfuegos  a  company  called  the  ('ienfuegos  Molasses  eVL 
Fuel  Co.  (('ompafna  de  Mieles  y  (\)mhustil)le  de  ('ienfuegos)  has 
b(‘en  organized  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $550, 000.  The  company 
will  e.xploit  MOLASSES,  its  exportation,  and  the  manufacture  of 
products  in  which  it  is  a  prime  element.  The  company  has  issued 
bonds  to  the  value  of  $450,000,  which  have  been  bought  by  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  Habana  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
EXGLISH  CHAMBER  OF  ('OMMERCE.  .Uthough  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  the  English  colony  in  the  ('uhan  capital  is  rich  and  influential, 
and  the  commerce  cojiducted  by  ('uba  with  Great  Britain  is  quite 
extensive. 

The  production  of  HOXEV  in  101 7-1 S  amounted  to  165,000,000 
gallons,  of  which  125,000,000  galhtns  were  exported. 

The  SCGAR  ('ROP  of  lOH),  estimated  at  4,000,000  tons  and  having 
ii  vahu'  of  over  $500,000,000,  promises  to  exceed  all  previous  records. 
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Tlu*  stoaniship  Mono  Caisth  of  the  Ward  Liiu*  last  January  inaii- 
guratod  wookly  STKAMSllIP  SEKVK'E  hotwocMi  the  l  iuti'd  States, 
('uha,  and  Mexieo.  The  route  will  he  run  l)y  the  steamships  Mexico, 
Esperanza,  and  Mouterreij,  which  will  leave  New  York  and  call  at 
Hnhana,  Progreso,  Vera  ('ruz,  and  Tampico. 

During  the  latter  part  of  .lanuary  work  was  eommeneed  on  tlie 
KLEtTRIC  RAILWAY  of  Sancti  S|)iritus,  which  will  connect  the 
city  with  Guayos,  Xeiva,  ('ahaiguan,  and  Santa  Lucia. 

DO.MIXICAX  UEPl’BI.K’. 

'Die  chamber  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  has  recently 
opened  an  office  of  ('OMMERGIAL  INFORMATION  in  tlie  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  presided  over  by  Sr.  Ahelardo  R.  Nanita. 

During  the  last  (piartc'r  of  I91S  the  TRAFTIC  AND  FREIGHT 
movement  of  the  Dominican  Gentral  Railway  reached  a  total  of 
1 1 ,090,545  kilograms  of  mendiandise  and  products  transported. 

The  first  section  of  the  EASTERN  HIGHWAY  has  been  entirely 
completed.  It  is  16J  kilometers  long,  and  connects  the  city  of  Santo 
Dominigo  with  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

KCUADOU, 

A  presidential  decree  of  the  10th  of  January,  1919,  authorizes  the 
customhouse  at  Guavuupiil  to  permit  the  EXPORTATION  OF 
I^ROVISIONS  to  the  extent  of  500  quintals  of  potatoes  and  50  quin¬ 
tals  of  butter  per  month. 

(Jl’ATE.MAI.A. 

According  to  official  statistics,  Guatemala  manufactures  annually 
about  100,000,000  cigarettes,  valued  at  $1<S5,000,  and  3,000,000  cigars, 
worth  $75,000,  the  principal  factories  being  located  in  Guatemala 
Gity  and  Quezaltenango.  Since  Guatemala  produces  very  little 
TOBAGGO,  most  of  the  prime  material  is  imported  from  Honduras 
to  he  made  up,  hut  almost  the  entire  product  of  the  factories  is  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  Re])uhlic,  except  for  very  small  quantities  that  are 
exported  to  neighboring  countries. 

The  191S  production  of  white  SUGAR  is  unofficially  placed  at 
42,000,000,  and  of  brown  sugar  at  100,000,000  pounds.  Of  these 
amounts,  some  30,000,000  pounds  of  white  sugar  were  exported,  and 
3,000,000  of  brown  sugar,  as  the  latter  is  used  extensively  within  the 
Republic  in  the  making  of  alcoliol  and  li(piors.  Brown-sugar  mills 
are  numerous  throughout  the  country,  whereas  white  sugar  is  pro¬ 
duced  almost  exclusively  in  the  Department  of  Escuintla,  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Although  in  1918  exportation  of  sugar  was  prohibited 
except  by  special  license  from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  was  sent  to  foreign  markets.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  sugar  went  to  Mexico,  some  to  British  Honduras,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 
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HAITI. 

A  larjic  iiKTcaso  took  placi'  in  luairly  all  tlio  l^XPOK'I'S  from 
Haiti  ill  1017,  and  many  articlos  wore  shippc'd  during  the  year  that 
did  not  enter  into  the  export  trade  in  1010.  ('orn  was  a  new  exjiort 
item,  tlie  shipments  of  which  amoniitial  to  t,LM0,r).‘h)  pounds,  nearly 
all  of  it  going  to  ('nha,  where  the  merchants  realized  a  good  jirice. 
In  conscapicnce  a  considerahle  increase  occurred  in  the  jirodnction 
in  Haiti.  Two  crops  can  he  raised  a  year  on  tins  island. 

Tin*  (*xport  of  ('ASTOK  BEANS  has  largely  increased,  and  at  this 
time  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  their  cultivation,  to  which  none 
was  jnvvionsly  givi'ii.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  all  jiarts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  industry  will  certainly  jnove  to  he  a  profitable  one. 

A  large  SITIAK  (’OMPAXY  has  expended  more  than  S‘2,()()(),()()t) 
in  (‘recting  an  extensive  plant,  jiroviding  hnildings  for  the  employees, 
and  clearing  for  cultivation  large  tracts  of  land,  principally  in  the 
plains  of  the  ('nl-de-Sac.  This  company  gives  employment  to  about 
1, ■)()()  laborers,  in  addition  to  the  skilled  workmen. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  American  consul  at  Port  an 
Prince,  the  more  important  HAITIAX  PRODIT'TS  exported  to  the 
I’nitcd  States  in  1!M7  were  as  follows:  Logwood,  $110,546;  coffee, 
$460,270;  castor  beans,  $02,<S57;  cotton,  $60,235;  goatskins,  $5{),50S; 
lignnmvita',  $2S,240;  honey,  $23,721;  cocoa,  $10,531;  hides,  $15,5S3. 
The  total  value  of  the  exjiorts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $003,102,  an 
increase  of  $333,101  over  1016. 

MEXICO. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  intensified  farming  in  the  State  of 
of  Morelos,  the  President  of  the  llepnblic  has  authorized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricnltine  to  jnesent  to  the  government  of  the  State  a  large 
assortment  of  AdRKT'LTl'RAL  MACHINERY,  including  500 
plows  with  harness  ecpiipment,  thrashing  machines,  and  other  farm 
imjdements.  The  department  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  implements 
from  the  United  States  at  such  a  price  as  will  make  it  possible  to  sell 
them  at  cost  to  individuals  and  companies  who  are  undertaking  the 
reconstruction  of  farms  and  ranches  in  Morelos. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  EXPORT  TAX 
ON  COTTON  is  lowered  to  2  centavos  a  kilogram,  with  the  hope  of 
creating  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  of  the  crop  produced  in 
Laguna  and  Lower  California  in  Hit  S.  By  another  presidential  decree 
the  TAXES  ON  DOMES'l'IC  WINES  are  lowered  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  foreign  demand. 

The  Mexican  MIAtCHANT  SHIP  Rajnel  Miranda  has  just  heeii 
launched  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  where  it  was  constructed  for  a 
Mexican  owiuu-.  'Phe  new  vessel  draws  2J  meters  and  has  a  capacity 
of  14S  tons. 
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III  accordance  witli  the  wisli  of  tlic  I’n'sidcnt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
'I'reasurv  and  Public  ('redit  lias  commenced  the  consideration  of  vital 
reforms  of  ('I'STOMS  'PAJirPFS  tendinj'  toward  more  ellicacious 
protection  of  Mexican  commerce  with  (Vntral  and  South  American 
countries.  With  the  same  end  the  Secretary  of  Industry  is  consider- 
infj  a  project  presented  to  him  su<>;"esting  the  organization  of  a  steam¬ 
ship  company  with  a  capital  of  32, 000, 000  mexican  pesos  to  he  suh- 
scrihed  hy  the  (lovernments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  ('Idle,  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  certain  other  countries  which 
later  will  become  interested  in  the  extension  of  their  trade  relations. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  results  of  the  governmental  measure 
hy  which  FREE  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  is  given  to 
business  men  en  route  to  any  part  of  Morelos  were  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  since  during  the  short  time  the  system  has  been  in  use  the  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  the  State  has  become  normal. 

During  1!)18  the  production  of  PhyPROLhR’M  was  63,S3S,.32() 
barrels,  or  approximately  10,01)0,000  cubic  meters,  a  (piantity  which 
exceeds  the  production  of  1917  by  8,000,000  barrels,  as  in  the  year 
cited  the  amount  produced  was  55  millions  of  barrels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  granted  permission  for  the 
exportation  of  10,000  bales  of  COTTON  to  Spain.  This  is  the  first 
permit  granted  for  exportation  of  this  character. 

In  accordance  with  a  presidential  resolution,  on  March  1  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Mh^XICAN  ('ONSULS  who  are  stationed  in  the  Iddted  States 
was  held  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  presided  over  hy  the  Mexican  consul 
general  at  large  for  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  hy 
the  financial  agent  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  El  Paso.  At  the 
conference  everything  relating  to  the  tariffs  to  be  fixed  for  the  legali¬ 
zation  of  contracts  between  Mexicans  in  the  I  nited  States,  and  for 
the  collection  of  duties  on  commercial  accounts  of  United  States 
products  exported  to  Mexican  markets,  was  discussed. 

A  TEGHNIC'AL  ('OMMISSION  will  shortly  be  sent  by  the  National 
Geological  Institute  to  the  western  States  of  the  Republic  to  study 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  Mexico,  with 
especial  reference  to  oil  sections  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  tendtory 
to  be  e.xplored. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  and  Industry  has  authorized  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  land  and  necessary  materials  to  the  first  300  English  settlers 
who  have  arrived  at  the  port  of  Mazanillo  with  the  object  of  founding 
a  BRITISH  C'OL(9NY'  in  the  State  of  Colima. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Valparaiso  has  informed  the  Mexican 
Government  that  early  in  February  the  new  CHILEAN  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  AGENT  to  Mexico,  Sr.  Juan  Duhamey,  sailed  for  Salina  Cruz 
on  a  vessel  laden  with  ('hilean  commercial  products. 

In  a  detailed  and  scholarly  report  which  the  engineer,  Trinidad 
Paredes,  has  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
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it  is  osliinalcd  from  llio  Or'iX'JiOPPrXdS  OK  IKON  in  Mexico  that 
the  deposits  will  yield  242, 1>7S, ()()()  tons  of  mineral  as  a  minimum, 
and  its  exploitation  is  urjjed  as  a  paramount  need  of  the  country. 

The  National  Jholofiieal  Institute  recently  sent  one  of  its  agents  to 
the  State  of  Puehla  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  MOSS  known 
as  ‘‘Sphagnum  papillosum.”  an  ahsorhent  far  superior  to  cotton, 
which  is  found  in  abundant  (piantities  in  the  marshy  sections  of  the 
States  of  Puehla  Oaxaca  and  Mexico.  According  to  data  published 
in  regard  to  it,  this  moss  is  smoother,  softer,  and  finer  than  cotton 
and  has  great(‘r  (pialities  of  al)sorption,  absorbing  IS  times  its  own 
weight.  The  best-known  species  are:  “Papillosum,”  ‘‘ compaetum,” 
“wulfiamin,”  “  acpiarrosum,”  “  cuspidatum,”  “suhsecundin,”  and 
“  capillaceum.”  The  (lovernment  intends  to  use  the  vegetable 
product  in  Mexican  hospitals  exclusively,  not  only  hecau.se  of  its 
desirability  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  hut  also  because  of  its 
economical  cost.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  that  it  absorbs  pus 
three  times  as  (piickly  as  the  finest  cotton  and  retains  licpiid  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  recoveries  when  it  is  used  should  he  effected  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  because  irritation  is  jiractically  absent. 

According  to  telegraphic  notices,  RAIUlOAl)  TRAFFIC  on  the 
line  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Mexico  was  reestablished  the 
middle  of  February  from  the  city  of  ('hihuahua  to  the  frontier  at 
('iudad  Juarez,  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  across  the  Sierra 
Madre  Range. 

Xl<  AHAOrA. 

Nicaraguan  farmers  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
IIRiII  PRK’ES  brought  by  their  products  in  foreign  markets. 
The  high  (piotations  on  coffee  are  gratifying  owing  to  the  abundant 
croi)  just  harvested  of  this  commodity.  Jlice  also  was  cultivated  in 
large  (piantities  last  y(*ar  vith  hapjiy  n'sults,  due  to  the  ('stablish- 
nu'ut  of  modern  milling  aj.jiliancc's  in  various  parts  of  the  Rejmhlic 
for  its  ])r(*])aration.  ('orn  and  kidiu'y  beans  w(‘re  jiroduced  so 
extensively  that  tlu'y  were  exjiorted  in  (piantitic's. 

PAUAOl’AY. 

During  the  jiast  six  years  the  FOREKiN  (X)MMERCEof  Paraguay 
amount(‘d  to  the  following  sums  in  gold  coin:  imjiortation, 

$,S,n9,<M)7,  (‘xportation,  So, 680,929;  1914,  So, 149,465  and  S4,oS4,8oS; 
1915,  S2,405,S.SS  and  S5, 616.172;  1916,  S4,6S0.024  and  S4, 861 ,678; 
1917,  S5.()9S„5S1  and  S6,494,S02;  and  1918  (11  months),  S5, 788, 188 
and  S5, 682,098. 

The  Stock  Raising  Association  of  Paraguay  r<‘cently  organized  a 
.STOCK  F'AIR  which  will  he  held  annually  Ix'ginning  next  May. 
The  organization  does  not  intend  to  confine  the  exhibition  to  cattle 
only  but  will  exhiliit  domestic  animals  of  various  kinds.  In  order 
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to  widoii  the  scojx'  of  tlio  fair,  husiiu'ss  iiu'ii  of  tlio  noighborinf; 
Jfoimblics,  as  woll  as  tlioso  of  Parajiuay,  will  lx*  iiiviti'd  to  att(*nd. 

I'Kur. 

A  syiidicato  of  (•a])italists  and  inaiuifactunTs  bas  boon  orj^anizod 
in  Lima  to  work  tbo  Ilnaday  ('OAL  DEPOSITS,  Dopartmont  of 
La  Libortad.  To  faoilitato  tins  imdortakinf?  a  wagon  road  70  kilo- 
motors  long  will  1)0  built  to  Pinobaday.  It  is  ])ro])osod  to  obango 
tins  bigbway  into  a  railroad  as  soon  as  tbo  mining  of  ooal  on  a  largo 
soalo  is  bogun. 

A  oommittoo  of  civil  onginoors  lias  boon  ap])ointod  to  rooommond 
to  tbo  Govornmont  tbo  most  feasible  and  desirable  of  tbo  difforont 
surveys  made  for  tbo  oonstruotion  of  tbo  Jatunbuasi  RAILWAY. 

Tbo  Lima  to  Lurin  railway,  tbo  oonstruotion  of  wbiob  was  oom- 
monood  under  tbo  administration  of  President  Billingburst,  was 
completed  and  opened  to  traffic  during  tbo  latter  part  of  H)1S.  Tbo 
road  is  46  kilometers  long. 

('ongross  bas  autbori/.od  tbo  o.xocutivo  jxiwor  to  build  a  IJRAXCII 
RAILWAY  from  kilometer  76  on  tbo  ('bimboto  to  Rocuay  lino  to 
(’ajabamba. 

A  decree  of  .lanuary  7,  191!),  construes  article  4  of  Law  2727  as 
moaning  tbat  tbo  o.xjxirt  duty  on  all  grades  of  wool  sball  bo  2  sbillings 
])or  Spanisb  quintal  of  100  jiounds,  gross  weight,  wbon  first  quality 
Aroquipa  wasliod  wool  is  (luotod  in  Liverpool  at  14d.  per  jxumd,  in 
addition  to  tbo  10  per  cent  on  gross  value,  according  to  grade,  of 
tbo  e.xported  wool. 

Tbo  municipal  council  of  Lima  bas  appointed  a  commission  to 
regulate  tbo  BAKING  INDLSTRY,  with  autbority  to  jirescribe 
weight  of  loaf,  quality,  prices,  etc.  The  object  of  the  law  is  the 
j)rotection  of  consumers. 

The  Treasury  Department  bas  fixed  45  soles  (sol  =  about  •‘50.50) 
as  the  maximum  selling  ])rice  ])er  ton  of  PETROLEUM  in  Lima  and 
(’allao. 

SALVADOR. 

The  presidential  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  BROWN 
SUGAR  AND  SIRUP  has  been  waived  until  March  81,  1919. 

The  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  of  Salvador  bas  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  the  following  board  of  directors:  President,  Sr.  Feli.x 
Olivella;  vice  ])resident,  Sr.  Herbert  do  Sola;  secretary,  Sr.  Jose 
Dutriz;  treasurer,  Sr.  Valentin  Sesti;  librarian,  Sr.  Mauricio  Dreyfus. 

lltrOUAY. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  I'ruguay  there  are  deposits  of  MANGANESE 
ORE,  some  of  considerable  extent.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  in 
the  Dojiartment  of  Rivera  near  Za])ucay  ('reek,  there  being  two 
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veins  from  which,  accord  in};  to  estimates,  S(),()0(»,()()()  tons  (»f  tlie 
mineral  may  he  extracted.  The  beds  occur  in  an  area  of  22,000  acres 
ovvned  l»y  the  rrujtuay  Manjianese  (\).,  a  com])any  formed  several 
years  ago  in  Montevideo  and  composed  largely  of  English  capitalists. 

During  the  past  live  yearn — that  is  to  say,  while  the  war  was  in 
])rogress — FOHEKIX  ('OMMEKCE  was  conducted  to  the  following 
extent:  1914,  im])ortation  $.‘12,4;il,791,  ex])ortation  $4S,.')o5,429;  1915, 
$29,0.11,697  and  $60,194,2S4;  1916,  .$29,64.3,.547  and  .$.56,;i27,951 ; 
1917,  $;i0,92:i,s;i5  and  .$s:i,.506,267 ;  191.S,  $:10,40S,S07  and  .S94,61S,914. 

The  Ja])anese  steamship  company  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  in  January 
started  a  XEW  JAPAXESE  LIXE  between  the  ])orts  of  the  Orient 
and  those  of  the  Ilio  Plata  and  IJrazil.  Three  steamshi])s  are  to  ply 
at  j)resent,  all  of  10,000  tons  capacity  and  w'ith  large  ])assenger  ac¬ 
commodations,  from  Brazil  to  Cuba  and  certain  ])orts  of  the  Enited 
States,  returning  to  Ja])an  via  the  Panama  Canal.  As  wiQ  be  noted, 
the  trij)  is  a  much  longer  one  than  any  other  in  o))eration,  since  the 
round  trij)  will  re([uire  nearly  eight  months. 

VENEZUELA. 

An  idea  of  the  increasing  im])ortance  of  the  industry  of  PEARL 
KlSllIXG  in  the  island  of  Margarita  may  be  obtained  from  noting 
tliat  since  January,  the  opening  of  the  season,  more  than  4,000  lisher- 
men  and  SOO  boats  have  been  engaged  in  the  traffic,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  region.  By  the  1st  of  February  52,700 
bolivai’s  had  been  received  in  the  treasury  for  jirivileges  and  exclusive 
rights. 

The  President  of  the  State  of  Bolivar  has  ordered  the  jiublication 
of  a  book  to  be  called  ESTADO  BOLIVAR  which  will  contain  data 
and  information  concerning  the  industrial  and  economic  develojiment 
of  the  State. 

To  the  end  of  saving  the  channel  of  the  Caurimare  River  from 
destruction  by  erosion  ami  of  enlai^ing  the  territory  in  use  by  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  exjieriment  station,  the  President  has  con- 
tlemned  the  jirivate  jirojierty  known  as  San  Rafael,  or  “(Vro  de 
Arvelo,”  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipality  of  Pachoco  in  the  Sucre  district  of  the 
State  of  Miranda,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  exjieriment  station. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  different  articles  of  merchandise  groujied 
together  under  the  same  number  of  the  tariff  law  frequently  are  not 
described  by  the  im])orter  by  their  proper  terms  and  by  correct 
numbers,  but  in  the  consular  invoice  the  entire  jiaragrajih  relative 
to  the  merchandise  is  inserted,  annoyance  and  inconvenience  is 
thereby  caused  to  the  customs  officials  and  in  the  jireparation  of 
statistics.  On  this  account  the  President  recently  issued  new  tariff 
regulations,  according  to  which,  when  distinct  articles  of  merchandise 
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are  iniiiorted  which  are  comprehended  under  the  same  tariff  schedule, 
they  may  he  desiiinated  in  the  consular  invoice  by  the  name  under 
which  they  are  listed  in  the  tariff  law,  goods  being  considered  im- 
projierly  classified  wlien  they  ajipear  in  the  invoice  under  names 
which  are  not  jiarticularly  ajiplicahle  to  such  goods.  The  decree  will 
become  effective  in  the  customliouses  of  the  Kejiuhlic  on  May  1,  so 
that  goods  which  arrive  from  fOurojie  after  that  date,  or  from  other 
foreign  jiarts  beginning  Ajiril  1,  must  he  shi])|)cd  with  regard  to  the 
f  or  egoi  ng^reg  ul  a  tions . 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
^ k AFFAIRS 


AKC.ENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  191S  the  (TkSTOMS  AND  PORT 
DDES  of  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  65,599,961  gold  pesos 
(gold  peso  ^$0.9645),  consisting  of  import  duties,  35,905,866  pesos; 
c.xport  duties,  20,722,941  pesos;  and  other  receipts,  8,971,154  pesos. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  the  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY 
in  Buenos  Aires  had  a  total  value  of  72,636,181  pesos,  as  compared 
with  1 13,  351,526  pesos  in  1917;  1 12,860,884  pesos  in  1916;  103,892,208 
pesos  in  1915;  and  140,266,807  pesos  in  1914. 

According  to  a  rej^ort  of  the  Bureau  of  ('ommerce  and  Industry 
the  number  of  STOt'K  (X)MPANIP]S  in  operation  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1917  was  840,  of  which  69  per  cent,  or  581,  were  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  31  per  cent,  or  259,  were  foreign  companies.  Among  the 
foreign  corporations  the  English  occupied  the  first  place  with  150 
companies,  or  58  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Lnited  States  with  28 
corporations,  Belgium  with  25,  France  with  19,  and  Germany  with 
12.  The  Argentine  commercial  companies  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
718,422,594  pesos  currency,  and  the  foreign  companies  459,914,551 
pesos  currency.  The  capital  of  Argentine  industrial  corporations 
is  given  as  303,350,085  pesos,  and  that  of  foreign  corporations 
220,863,057  pesos.  The  paid-up  capital  of  Argentine  companies 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  railways  is  22,565,000  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,923,570,753  pesos  invested  by  foreign  companies. 
The  Argentine  stock  companies  employ  80,470  persons,  including 
directors,  employees,  and  workmen,  while  the  foreign  companies 
employ  154,021  persons. 
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HHA/.IL. 

A  TAX  OX  (’OXSrMPTlOX  colloctpd  in  tlic  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
ill  1917  amounted,  approximately,  to  .?7,ol. ■),()()(),  or  an  inerease  of 
over  2o  per  eent  on  the  eolleetions  of  IDIO. 

CHII.E. 

The  BANK  OF  (TllLK,  wliieli  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the 
Valparaiso  agrieultural  and  national  hanks  on  January  2,  1894,  and 
whieh  began  business  with  a  suhserihed  eapital  of  40, 000, ()()()  pesos 
and  a  paid-up  eapital  of  20,000,000,  reeently  eompleted  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence.  In  1906  tlie  suhserihed  eapital  of  this 
hank  was  increased  to  60,000,000  pesos,  in  1910  to  80,000,000,  and 
in  1917  to  120,000,000,  and  the  paid-up  eapital  to  40,000,000  and 
60,000,000,  respectively.  At  the  present  time  the  hank  has  a  reserve 
of  36,000,000  pesos  paper  and  5,000,000  gold,  and  in  addition  to 
its  ollices  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  it  has  its  own  odice  in  London 
ami  46  branches  in  different  parts  of  (Miile. 

An  e.xecutive  decree  postpones  the  conversion  of  legal  tender 
PAPER  MOXEV  until  December  31,  1919,  and  forbids  exports  of 
gold  under  penalty  of  confiscation. 

A  ('llATTEL  MORTGACiE  BANK  has  been  organized  in  the 
city  of  Valparaiso.  Loan  banks  which  were  formerly  inspected  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  now  been  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

According  to  a  re|)ort  of  the  Minister  of  Finanee  the  national 
revenues  in  1918  amounted  to  109, 174,000  gold  pesos  and  132,202,000 
pesos  currency.  The  liabilities  in  gold  were  48,414,000  pesos,  leav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  gold  pesos  of  60,760,000.  The  gold  excess,  redueed 
to  pesos,  was  e(juivalent  to  85,063,000  pesos  currency,  which  added 
to  the  132,202,00t)  pesos  currency  already  mentioned  made  an 
available  currency  fund  of  217,265,000  pesos,  and  left,  after  liquidat¬ 
ing  the  currency  expenditures  of  215,722,000  pesos,  a  currency  sur¬ 
plus  of  1 ,543,000  pesos. 

The  total  amount  of  the  (X)NVERSIOX^  FUND,  which  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1917,  was  94,144,558  gold  pesos,  rose  on  January  1,  1919, 
to,  approximately,  110,000,000  gold  pesos. 

On  January  1,  1919,  according  to  a  statement  published  in  the 
Revista  Economica  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  Chile  was  as  follows: 
Internal  debt,  gold,  157,589,000  pesos;  internal  debt,  currency, 
76,600,000  pesos;  guarantees  and  interest  for  construetion  of  rail¬ 
ways,  gold,  100,000,000  pesos,  and  foreign  debt,  gold,  400,000,000 
pesos.  The  debt,  including  interest  and  amortization,  reejuires  an 
annual  expenditure  by  the  State  of  nearly  40,000,000  pesos,  gold, 
consisting  of  the  following  items:  Foreign  debt,  29,576,000  pesos; 
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fiscal  guarantees,  S,  11(7, ()()();  internal  gold  debt  3!K), ()()()  and  internal 
enrreney  debt  1, SI 2, ()()()  pesos.  These  ])ayiuents  amount  to  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  usual  revenues  of  the  State. 

The  inventory  of  Government  properties  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  j)resent  year  show  9,542  properties  belonging  to  tlie  State,  with 
a  value  of  330,156,517  pesos,  of  which  5,335  registered  properties  are 
valued  at  303,1 01, 47S,  and  4,207  nonregistered  properties  are  valued 
at  27,055,038  pesos. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  customhouses  the 
(T’STOMS  KEVENTES  of  (’Idle  in  1918  amounted  to  384,766,635 
pesos  gold,  made  up  of  imports,  167,360,403;  exports,  111,817,376; 
and  surcharges,  etc.,  105,588,8.56. 

COI.OMBIA. 

According  to  a  decree  which  establislies  the  by-laws  to  article  92 
of  Law  15  of  1918  concerning  certificates  of  GOLD  BI  LLION,  any¬ 
one  may  deposit  gold  bars  properly  assayed  in  the  mints  of  Bogota 
and  Medellin,  receiving  in  exchange  certificates  representing  the  casli 
value  of  the  gold  so  consigned  reduced  to  (’olombian  money. 

A  banking  institution  under  tlie  name  of  BAN(X)  L(”)PEZ  has 
recently  been  founded  in  Bogotsi  with  a  capital  of  .S2,0()0,0(K)  dis¬ 
tributed  in  shares  of  .SlOO  each.  The  primary  object  of  the  bank  will 
be  to  foster  the  exportation  of  ('olombian  products. 

It  has  been  decreed  that  Federal  officers  accounting  for  national 
funds  may  receive  at  par  in  payment  of  all  public  revenues  on  the 
footing  of  national  currency  the  British  pound  and  half  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  and  bills  representing  tlie  same,  issued  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  or  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

COSTA  KICA. 

By  a  law  promulgated  December  14,  1918,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  BONI)wS  to  the  sum  of  10, ()()(), 000  colones,  payable  to 
bearer,  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  part  of  the  internal  debt 
represented  by  government  bonds  on  internal  obligations  in  the  form 
of  promissory  notes,  couiions,  or  drafts  on  the  Treasury  for  salaries, 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  and  rentals,  extended  prior  to  the  30th 
of  last  Se])tember,  and  for  interest  to  the  31st  of  December  on  loans 
which  remain  subject  to  an  extension  of  two  years  after  the  signing 
of  European  peace.  These  bonds  will  bear  inten'st  at  the  rate  of  9 
per  cent  annually,  payable  (piarterly.  To  liipiidate  the  interest  and 
payment  of  the  bonds  a  tariff  is  established  on  the  consumjition  of 
loaf  tobacco  and  manufactured  tobacco,  on  benzine,  cigar  lighters, 
all  kinds  of  playing  cards,  foreign  li(iuors,  and  public  theaters. 

On  January  6  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  Rl’LING 
concerning  the  conveision  of  the  internal  debt  and  the  creation  of 
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funds  for  this  purposo  ])V  tin*  ('xociitioii  of  law  Xo.  3  of  IVciunhor  14, 
IIMS.  Tiu*  Minister  of  the  Treasury  will  issue  bonds  ])ayal)le  to 

I) (*arer  of  the  denominations  of  1, ()()()  and  100  eolones.  The  16th  of 
next  S(*pteml)er  was  fixed  for  the  first  drawinj;  of  bonds  and  the  same 
date  of  every  eomin<>;  December,  March,  dune,  and  Se])t(‘mber.  The 
payment  of  bonds  and  interest-bearinjj  eoujams  to  the  holdei’s  will 
be  made  by  the  chief  administrator  of  funds  on  the  day  following  that 
of  the  publication  in  La  (laeeta  of  the  results  of  the  drawing. 

DOM  I X 1 C  AX  K  EPl’  RLI C . 

Tile  government  has  authorized  the  PAYMP^XT  OP  IMPORT 
DI  TIES,  established  by  the  internal-revenue  law  of  lOlS,  in  stamps 
of  current  legal  issues  in  use  October  1,  lOlS,  until  the  su])])ly  of  such 
stamps  l)e  exhausted. 

On  December  h,  1!)1S,  the  BUIXipyP  LAW  for  11)16,  in  which  the 
general  reeei|)ts  are  estimated  at  S7, 1)73, 000,  was  ])assed.  The 
expenditures  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  Interest  and 
payment  of  the  Dominican  loan,  interest  and  jiayment  of  the  debt  of 
IDIS,  appropriation  for  jniblie  instruction,  expenses  of  the  munieii)al 
government,  ])ublie  works  and  reserve  fund,  S3, .'>50,500;  legislation, 
.SS,2S0;  executive  department,  .S2S,360;  judiciary  department, 
S55S,630;  interior  administration  and  ])olioe,  SI,  175, 01)5;  exte¬ 
rior  relations,  S65,583;  commerce  and  finance,  S4S7,304;  justice  and 
public  instruction,  S462,500;  agriculture  and  immigration,  SI  1)8,545; 
public  works  and  communications,  S532,516.  The  figures  of  receipts 
and  ex])enditures  show  a  sur]>lus  of  .S33,686. 

According  to  j)residential  decree  Xo.  247  the  municipalities  whose 
receipts  exceed  10,000  pesos  annually  shall  set  aside  not  less  than  15 
per  cent  of  such  recei|>ts  for  SAXITATIOX,  beginning  January  1, 

II) 11). 

Tile  amount  expended  for  REPAIRS  OF  PIMILIC  BUILDLXOS 
during  the  jieriod  between  July  1,  11)17,  and  XTivember  30,  11)18, 
totaled  S84,l)63.31).  During  the  same  period  S2, 1)60. 85  wivs  used  in 
the  rejiairing  of  wharves  and  SI 8,774.56  in  the  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  station  at  llaina. 

During  the  fourth  ((uarter  of  1 1)18  the  recei]>ts  of  the  TELEPIIONP} 
STATIOXS  of  the  Republic  were  SI 5,263,  as  against  S6,343  of  the 
corres]>onding  period  of  11)17. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  DOMIXICAX  (’EXTRAL 
R.VILWAY  were  S487,657  and  S21)5,765,  respectively,  in  11)18,  com- 
pared  with  S38 1,824  and  S271,l)‘88  in  11)17.  The  profits  of  11)18  were 
SI  1)1, 81)4  and  of  11)17,  S101),836. 


(lUATEMAI.A. 


According  to  the  re])orts  t)f  the  l)anks  of  Guatemala  for  the  second 
halj  of  11)18,  the  profits  of  the  BAXK  OF  GUATEMALA 
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uluountcd  to  2,123,lo'_'  pe^ios  national  currency,  of  vvliicli  127,387 
pesos  were  distributed  among  the  organizers  in  conformity  witli 
Article  XVI  of  the  statutes  of  the  bank,  1 ,000,000  were  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends,  106,156  to  eleemosynary  institutions,  304,975  for  an  increase 
in  the  reserve  fund,  and  584,612  for  an  increase  in  the  emergency 
fund.  The  Banco  de  Occidente  reports  profits  of  2,553,212  pesos, 
distributed  as  follows:  Reserve  fund,  1,000,000;  emergency  fund, 
650,000;  dividends,  40  pesos  per  share,  660,000;  additional  divi¬ 
dend  of  5  pesos  per  share,  82,500;  tax  for  eleemosynar\*  institutions, 
126,247;  loss  and  gain  account,  34,465  pesos. 

HONDUHAS. 

The  general  cojulition  of  PUBLK'  REVENUES  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18  was  as  follows:  The  net  receipts  reached  4,805,781 
pesos,  or  801,678  pesos  less  than  in  the  year  1916-17.  As  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  1917-18  amounted  to  5,  423,073  pesos,  a  deficit  of  617,292 
pesos  remained,  which  was  met  by  the  213,107  pesos  which  were 
available  July  31,  1917,  and  404,184  pesos  which  the  Atlantida 
Bank  lent  the  Government  for  meeting  obligations. 

MKXIC'O. 

The  newspapeis  of  Mexico  announce  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
authorization  of  Congress  to  the  President  to  contract  for  three 
foreign  loans,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Mexican  treasury  is  at 
present  in  the  Ibiited  States  negotiating  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
with  various  business  houses  for  a  LOAN  FOR  ROLLING  STOCK 
to  the  sum  of  50,000,000  pesos. 

The  MEXICAN  NATIONAL  MINT  in  the  hi-st  50  days  of  the 
present  year  coined  slightly  over  3,000,000  pesos  in  Hidalgo  quarters, 
pesos,  and  new  tes tones. 

According  to  a  table  recently  ])ublished  by  El  Univei'sal  of  Mexico 
illustrating  the  condition  of  the  PL’BLIC  NATIONAL  DEBT, 
this  sum  in  round  numbei-s  totals  575,000,000  in  Mexican  pesos. 
'Pile  principal  items  are  the  interior  consolidated  debt  of  3  per  cent, 
the  internal  amortization  debt  of  5  ])er  cent,  the  foreign  municipal 
loan  of  5  per  cent,  the  foreign  loan  of  1899  of  5  per  cent,  the  foreign 
loan  of  1904  of  4  i)er  cent,  the  foreign  debt  of  1910  of  4  per  cent  and 
unpaid  interest  on  various  sums. 


xi('ai{A(h:a. 

By  a  law  of  December  31,  1918,  Congress  voted  that  the 
NATIONAL  BUDGET  for  1919  should  carry  the  same  appro¬ 
priations  as  did  that  of  the  previous  year. 

109058— 10— Bull.  .3  -  -T 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


PANAMA. 

The  municipality  of  Panama  has  been  authorized  by  the  National 
Assembly  to  contract  a  MUNICIPAL  LOAN,  as  prescribed  by 
Law  43  of  1913,  at  9  per  cent  interest  annually ,’[and  to  arrange  for 
advances  in  installments  as  needed,  in  order  that  payment  of  interest 
upon  the  who’e  sum  or  the  entire  time  may  not  be  necessary. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  in  the 
three  past  years:  1916,  717,067  pesos  gold  and  27,260,337  pesos 
paper;  1917,  952,430  pesos  gold  and  39,705,149  pesos  paper;  and 
1918  (11  months),  813,076  pesos  gold  and  29,313,071  pesos  paper. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  January  of  the  present  year  a  tax  of  $2 
gold  was  levied  on  every  head  of  BEEF  CATTLE  to  be  refrigerated 
or  salted.  The  decree  applies  to  male  beasts  of  any  age  or  size  and 
to  female  animals  of  over  9  years. 

PERU. 

The  Peruvian  BUDGET  FOR  1919  estimates  the  receipts  ajid 
expenditures  at  £5,169,147,  distributed  as  follows:  Ordinary  receipts 
£3,972,997;  extraordinary  receipts,  £1,196,150;  total  ordinary 
expenses,  £2,680,767,  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  Govern¬ 
ment,  £634,690;  foreign  relations,  £52,765;  justice,  £314,732; 
treasury,  £454,304;  war  and  navy,  £806,064;  industry,  £418,209, 
Extraordinary  expenses,  to  the  amomit  of  £2,286,570,  distributed 
as  follows:  Government,  £22,414;  foreign  relations,  £19,955; 
justice  and  public  instruction,  £469,065;  treasury,  £1,386,103; 
war  and  navy,  £34,444;  industrj^  £355,587;  and  expenditures  for 
the  National  Congress,  £201,809. 

SALVADOR. 

The  President  has  completed  the  reorganization  of  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  section  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION, 
with  the  following  personnel:  President,  Sr.  Jos6  E.  Suay;  secretary. 
Dr.  F.  Tom&s  Miron;  members.  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Lima,  Dr.  Lucio 
Quinones,  Dr.  Miguel  Gallegos,  Dr.  Belarmino  Su4rez,  Dr.  Isidro 
Moncada,  Dr.  Rafael  Guirola  Duke,  Sr.  Roberto  Aguilar,  and  Sr. 
Mariano  Zecena. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  BANK  OF  SALVADOR  (Banco 
Salvadoreno)  for  the  second  half  of  1918,  its  profits  during  that 
period,  after  deducting  general  expenditures,  were  248,793  pesos, 
silver,  its  assets  in  cash  being  $1,190,607,  gold,  which,  at  140  per 
cent  of  exchange,  gives  a  total  of  2,933,543  pesos,  silver,  which 
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ainounl  added  to  discounted  open  credits  and  obligations  to  be 
collected,  shares  of  other  institutions,  mortgage  loans,  removable 
stock,  furnishings,  etc.,  gives  a  total  of  11,765,611  pesos,  silver.  The 
net  profits  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  COMMERCIAL  BANK 
(Banco  Agricola  Comercial)  in  the  same  half  year  were  35,327  pesos, 
silver,  its  profits  reaching  a  total  of  4,388,194.61  pesos.  The  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  this  bank  is  5,000,000  pesos;  its  paid  capital,  1 ,300,000 ; 
its  reserve  fund,  130,000;  and  itsfundfor  contingencies,  202,275  pesos. 

URUGUAY. 

For  the  month  of  October,  1918,  the  RESERVE  FUNDS  in 
gold  in  the  banks  amounted  to  $48,027,158,  as  against  $47,973,754 
during  the  previous  month.  Of  the  total  $43,847,768  was  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  $4,180,390  in  other  banks. 

By  a  law  of  December  5,  1918,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was 
authorized  to  extend  a  CREDIT  TO  FRANCE  on  account  current 
of  $15,000,000,  gold.  The  loan  will  fall  due  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  its  granting,  will  be  renewable  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  bears  interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The 
balance  will  be  paid  when  due  in  gold  coin. 

By  a  law  of  December  5,  1918,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  CREDIT  TO  THE  BRITISH  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  agreed  upon  February  2,  1918,  to  $20,000,000,  gold. 
A  part  of  this  loan,  and  likewise  a  part  of  that  conceded  to  France, 
will  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  cereals. 

VENEZUELA. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Bank  of  Caracas,  the  net 
profits  of  this  institution  in  the  second  half  of  1918  amounted  to 
310,129  bolivare.  On  December  31  the  reserve  fund  of  the  bank 
was  1,118,358  bolivars  and  collateral  500,000  bolivars.  The  deposits 
in  the  savings  department  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  925,859 
bolivars. 

The  municipal  council  of  Caracas  has  estimated  the  probable 
PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES  of  the  Department  Libertador  in 
1919  at  3,610,000  bolivars.  Of  this  sum  130,000  are  to  be  used 
lor  public  improvement,  550,000  for  public  illumination,  137,700 
for  public  instruction,  and  150,000  for  public  works.  The  probable 
revenue  foi*  public  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Vargas  is 
estimated  at  330,000  bolivars. 


INTERNATIONAL  ^ 
TREATIES  “ 

ARGKNTINE  IIKPIJBMC. 

The  GoveiJimeiits  of  ARGENTINA  and  PERI'  early  in  .lamiary, 
1919,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  a  eonvention  on  commissions  to  take 
testimony,  letters  rogatory,  and  other  documents  intended  to  simplify 
])oints  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  law  ]>rocedure  signed  at  Monte¬ 
video  in  1889.  According  to  the  convention  last  signed,  rogator}' 
commissions  issued  hy  one  countr,y  to  take  effect  in  the  other  need 
not.  when  such  commissions  are  presented  through  diplomatic 
agents,  or  in  defaidt  of  diplomatic,  through  considar  agents,  be  legal¬ 
ized  as  to  the  signatures  thereof.  If  the  commissions  arc  granted 
on  the  petition  of  a  party  in  interest,  then  there  shall  be  set  out 
therein  the  name  of  some  attorney  or  agent  who  within  the  country 
where  the  commission  is  to  be  executed  shall  be  res])onsible  to  the 
authorities  of  the  countr}-  for  the  expenses  incurred.  When  the 
<H)mmissions  are  of  an  official  character,  tlie  ex])enses  occasioned 
thereby  are  at  the  charge  of  the  country’  to  which  they  are  sent. 
The  conventioJi  has  no  fixed  period  of  termination,  but  may  be 
terminated  bv  either  country  on  one  year's  notice. 


Boi.iyi.v. 

On  the  6th  of  danuary,  1919,  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  treaty  of 
FRONTIER  PATROL  was  signed  between  ^Vrgentiiia  and  Boliyia. 
The  convention  sti]>ulates  reciprocal  response  from  the  border  guards 
at  the  first  alarm  along  any  point  of  the  frontier.  'Phe  ])olice  may 
cross  the  frontier  of  the  neighboring  country  only  to  effect  immediate 
capture  of  a  known  marauder  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  both  countries.  Military  garrisons  are  authorized  to 
detain  saspects  until  their  presence  may  be  explained  satisfactorily 
and  the  reasons  for  their  crossing  the  frontier  made  clear;  in  every 
case  indictments  must  be  sent  to  the  country  from  which  the  sus¬ 
pects  came  and  telegraphic  re])orts  be  ]>rocured  before  allowing 
them  to  proceed. 

ItUAZIl.. 

iVn  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  with  Peru,  concluded  on 
July  11,  1918,  and  which  had  previously  been  approved  by  the 
Brazilian  ('ongress,  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2.3  last. 
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^Xiter  tlie  approval  by  the  Brazilian  C'ongress  of  the  treaty  between 
Brazil  and  Uruguay  concerning  the  LIQUIDATION  OF  DEBTS, 
said  treaty  having  been  concluded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  22. 
1918,  the  same  was  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1918,  ratification  of  the  GENERAl^  TREATY 
OF  ARBITRATION  was  exchanged  between  Ecuador  and  Italy  in 
Rome  as  signed  in  Quito  Februan,’’  25,  1911.  By  this  treaty  the 
contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  questions 
which  may  arise  between  them  provided  that  by  di])lomatic  chaimels 
a  direct  solution  is  not  arrived  at,  except  in  those  cases  which  affect 
their  vital  interests,  their  independence,  or  their  national  honor. 
In  questions  of  the  competence  of  judicial  authority,  according  to 
the  territorial  law'  the  parties  have  the  right  to  refrain  from  submit- 
tmg  the  litigation  to  arbitral  judgment  until  after  the  local  tribunals 
have  definitely  failed.  In  every  case  each  party  names  an  arbiter 
and  both  will  agree  upon  the  selection  of  the  third,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  they  shall  apjieal  to  a  third  pow'er;  as  a  last  resort 
they  shall  appeal  to  the  (^ueen  of  the  Netherlands  or  her  successors. 
Every  controversy  which  arises  w  ith  resjiect  to  the  interpretation  or 
execution  of  the  sentence  will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  or  of  the  arbiter  who  has  jironounced  the  decision.  I'he 
convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  jicriod  of  10  years;  and  it  is 
intended  to  be  renewed  for  periods  of  like  tluration  if  not  denounced 
6  months  before  the  expiration  of  any  period,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

On  September  10,  1918,  the  F'rench  Government  denounced  the 
commercial  and  maritime  reciprocal  CONVENTION  agreed  to  by 
Ecuador  and  France  on  May  30,  1898.  'Fhe  French  Republic  took 
this  steji  owring  to  the  fact  that  it  had  decided  upon  denouncing 
generally  the  commercial  treaties  and  other  agreements  w'hich  con¬ 
stitute  tlie  statute  law  of  her  economic  relations  with  the  allied  and 
neutral  nations.  According  to  the  note  of  denunciation,  France 
intends  that  after  September  10,  1919,  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  treaty,  its  operation  shall  be  extended  for  three  months 
and  may  then  be  renewed  indefinitely,  a  ])rovision  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 

HONDURAS. 

On  May  4,  1918,  a  treaty  concerning  the  interchange  of  POSTAL 
MONEY  ORDERS  was  signed  in  San  Salvador  between  the  'Repub¬ 
lics  of  Honduras  and  Salvador.  Orders  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  United  States  gold  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  day, 
and  the  maximum  that  may  be  drawn  on  one  order  is  $40.  The 
treaty  w'ent  into  effect  July  1,  1918. 
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URUGUAY. 

On  December  16,  1918,  the  ratification  of  the  obligatory  GENERAL 
ARBITRATION  TREATY  was  effected  between  Uruguay  and 
Italy  as  projected  August  19,  1914,  as  was  also  the  additional  protocol 
added  October  1  of  the  same  year. 


VENEZUELA. 

By  official  documents  exchanged  in  Caracas  January  8,  1919,  the 
Governments  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  signed  an  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  DIPLOMATIC  MAILS,  by  the  terms  of  which  mail  sacks 
containing  official  correspondence  for  the  Venezuelan  legation  in 
Bogota  and  for  the  Colombian  legation  in  Caracas  will  be  sent  free 
of  transportation  charges  and  by  the  regular  routes  used  by  the  post 
in  both  countries  concerned. 


liOl.IMA. 


By  a  recent  presidential  decree  the  beds,  strata,  or  seams  of 
SALINE  DEPOSITS  are  declared  Government  property,  including 
nitrates,  carbonates,  and  other  inorganic  material  of  similar  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  Department  of  Cochabamba.  The  decree  does  not  limit 
their  use  as  established  by  custom  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
industries  at  present  engaged  in  their  exploitation.  The  execution 
of  the  decree  is  left  to  the  Minister  of  Industry. 

COSTA  RICA. 

liegimiing  with  its  issue  of  December  7,  1918,  La  Gaceta,  the  official 
daily  paper,  will  publish  the  NEW  PENAL  CODE  of  the  Republic 
sanctioned  by  Congress  the  same  month. 

E(T'AIK)1{. 

A<  coiding  to  a  presidential  decree  of  December  11,  1918,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  in  regard  to  TELEGRAPHIC  TARIFFS  hold  good: 
Two  cents  a  word  will  be  charged  on  telegraphic  messages,  the  origin 
and  destination,  hour  of  transmission,  and  address  of  the  sender 
being  sent  free;  half  a  cent  per  word  will  be  paid  for  press  notices 
transmitted  within  the  Republic;  1  cent  per  word  on  telegrams  for 
the  press  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  4  cents  a  word 
for  telegrams  in  foreign  languages  and  for  rush  messages,  and  6  cents 
a  word  for  those  in  code. 
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By  a  legislative  decree  of  the  25th  of  October,  1918,  the  3d  of 
November  of  every  year  was  declared  a  NATIONAL  CIVIC  HOLI¬ 
DAY,  in  conmiemoration  of  the  independence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
old  Department  of  the  Azuay. 


MEXICO. 

Seven  States  of  Mexico  have  enacted  laws  concerning  ACCIDENTS 
TO  LABORERS,  namely:  Nuevo  Leon,  Sonora,  Vera  Cruz,  Zacate¬ 
cas,  Hidalgo,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  The  law  of  Nuevo  Leon  dates 
from  November  2,  1906,  of  Hidalgo  from  1915,  of  Zacatecas  from 
1916,  of  Yucatan  from  1917,  and  those  of  Sonora,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Chiapas  from  1918.  Among  other  benefits,  the  law  of  Nuevo  Leon 
establishes  the  following:  For  death,  the  payment  of  the  entire  wage 
for  2  years,  18  months,  1  year,  or  10  months,  according  to  the  amount 
of  debt  left  by  the  deceased;  for  total  incapacity,  the  payment  of 
the  entire  wage  for  2  years;  for  partial  incapacity,  either  temporal 
or  permanent,  the  payment  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  wage 
for  2  years,  1  year,  or  6  months.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo 
establishes  in  case  of  death  the  payment  to  the  heirs  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  salary  or  wage  for  3,  2,  or  1  year,  according  to  the  debts  the 
deceased  may  have  contracted;  in  case  of  perpetual  incapacity  a  sum 
equal  to  the  salary  or  wage  for  1  year  and  work  of  which  the  injured 
man  is  capable  must  be  supplied.  According  to  the  law  of  Vera  Cruz 
in  case  of  death  the  sum  of  1  or  2  years'  wage  must  be  paid  to  the 
heirs;  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  an  amount  equal  to  the  wage 
for  4  years  or  a  life  pension  equal  to  half  the  wage  earned  by  the 
laborer  at  the  time  of  the  accident  must  be  supplied;  in  case  of  partial 
incapacity  a  sum  equal  to  2  years’  wage  or  a  life  pension  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  his  wage  is  obligatory.  The  ruling  in  Yucatan  is  that  in 
the  first  and  second  cases  cited  payment  shall  be  made  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  salary  of  2  years;  and  in  the  third  event  labor  must  be 
provided  for  which  the  victim  is  capable  or  his  full  wage  of  1  year 
be  paid.  The  law  of  Chiapas  concedes  to  laborers  and  their  employers 
the  right  of  agreeing  upon  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  and  the 
terms  of  payment.  In  Sonora  the  general  manner  of  the  payment 
of  indemnities  in  case  of  deaths  or  total  or  partial  incapacity  is 
established  as  well  as  the  penalty  for  minor  accidents,  such  as  the 
loss  of  a  finger,  in  cases  where  the  injury  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  in  which  the  victim  was  engaged  or  was  caused  by  lack  of  proper 
precautions  and  safeguards  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 

PANAMA. 

By  a  law  of  December  11,  1918,  the  following  changes  in  the 
JUDICIAL  CODE  were  made:  (1)  The  Federal  attorney  general  and 
other  agents  of  the  public  administration  shall  be  subject  to  appoint- 
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ment  and  ivnioval  by  the  Pi'osident;  (2)  the  nia»»istrat(*s  and  judgt's 
may  not  be  suspended  from  ofliee  except  in  cases  and  after  formalities 
prescribed  by  national  laws,  or  removed  from  ollice  except  by  legal 
sentence;  (3)  the  salaries  of  jutlges  may  not  be  withhebl  or  decr(*ased 
to  a  degree  that  would  impair  their  functioning. 

PERU. 

A  law  of  January  9, 1919,  makers  a  number  of  changes  in  the  PENAL 
('ODE  and  in  the  code  of  penal  procedure.  Modifications  have  been 
maile  of  article  278,  the  second  part  of  article  53,  and  the  last  para- 
graj)h  of  article  95  of  the  j)enal  code,  and  article  7t)  of  the  code  of 
penal  procedure.  Furthermore,  articles  284,  285,  288,  and  298  of 
the  penal  code,  ami  article  76  of  the  code  of  penal  procedure  have 
been  repealed. 

URUGUAY. 

The  NEW  CONSTITUTION  <tf  Uruguay  which  went  into  effect  on 
March  1.  1919,  is  in  substitutioji  of  the  constitution  of  September  10. 
1829,  in  force  with  some  amendment  for  90  years. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  constitution  are  preserved  in  the 
new,  but  there  are  some  very  notable  changes. 

The  l)alance  of  power  between  the  three  branches  of  government, 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executivti  in  the  main  remains 
about  what  it  was  in  the  old  constitution,  but  there  is  a  fuller  and 
cleaner  demarcation  of  the  limits  of  these  powers,  which  uiuiuestion- 
ablv  will  have  the  effect  of  lessiaiing  friction  bt*tween  the  three. 

-Vll  j)ower  of  legislation  remains  in  the  (leneral  .Vssembly,  composed, 
as  in  the  old  constitution,  of  two  bodies,  a  Chamber  of  Kepresentatives 
and  a  Chamber  of  Senators,  the  former  elected  directly  and  the 
latter  indirectly  by  the  peo})le.  With  the  exception  of  impeachment 
proceedings,  and  bills  to  raise  revenue  which,  as  under  the  Ihiited 
States  (Constitution,  must  originate  in  the  lower  chamber,  any  legisla¬ 
tion,  may  originate  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  General  Assembly  elects  the  members  of  the  liigh 
court  of  justice  and  approves  or  rejects  all  treaties  entered  into  b\ 
the  executive  power.  As  under  the  British  form,  legislation  bills 
may  be  ])roposed  in  either  chamber  by  the  executive  through  members 
of  the  cabinet  sitting  and  taking  part  in  the  legislative  discussions. 
By  a  vote  of  one-third  of  either  chamber  cabinet  ministers  may  be 
called  in  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  propounded.  During 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly  a  permanent  committee  of  two 
senators  and  five  representativ(*s  elected  by  their  respective  chambers 
sits  as  representative  of  the  assembly  in  all  affairs  to  be  transacted 
with  the  executive.  This  committee  is  responsible  to  the  General 
Assembly'  and  may  in  case  of  urgency  convoke  the  assembly  in  ordi- 
narv  or  extraordinarv  session.  Article.  176  of  the  new  constitution 
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provides:  “  It  shall  be  within  the  excdusive  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembl}^  to  interpret  or  explain  the  present  constitution.”  Students 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  will  recognize  in  this  article  of  the 
Uruguayan  constitution  something  that  has  no  counterpart  in  their 
own.  Plenary  power  to  interpret  the  United  States  Constitution  is 
nowhere  conferred  upon  the  executive,  the  legislative,  or  the  judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government.  But  in  Uruguay  the 
written  constitution  conforms  to  the  British  theory,  applied  to  an 
unwritten  constitution,  that  the  power  to  interpret  rests  with  the 
legislature. 

The  judicial  power  in  Uruguay  rests  with  the  high  court  of  justice 
and  subordinate  courts  of  appeal  and  original  jurisdiction.  The  high 
court  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  judging  all  violations  of  the 
constitution.  This  it  will  be  observed  is  altogether  a  different 
function  from  that  of  interpreting  the  constitution,  although  in  the 
United  States  the  two  functions  in  modem  practice  are  exercised 
together  or  even  without  distinction. 

The  high  court  has  also  original  jurisdiction  in  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations  and  in  admiralty;  in  questions  arising  under  treaties 
<^r  negotiations  with  foreign  fiovernments,  and  also  in  matters 
affecting  foreign  diplomats  and  diplomatic  agents. 

The  most  notable  change  made  in  the  new  constitution  is  in  respect 
to  the  executive  power.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  United 
States  that  Uruguay  has  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  this  has  been  taken  to  mean  a  form  similar  to  or  identical 
with  the  commissions  recently  established  for  the  government  of 
some  of  the  western  cities  and  towns,  or  that  longer  existing  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  'I'he  idea  in  these  is  a 
joining  of  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  one  body,  a  commission, 
which  in  the  case  of  municipalities  becomes  mayor,  board  of  aldermen 
and  head  of  the  police  department,  tax  department,  and  all  other 
municipal  agencies.  This  form,  which  more  or  less  resembles  the 
government  of  an  industrial  corporation  through  a  board  of  directors, 
might  be  extended  to  State  or  national  units,  and  the  notion  is 
current  in  the  United  States  that  Uruguay  has  so  extended  it  ti> 
embrace  its  o\vn  National  Government.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  true. 
The  balance  in  Uruguay  between  legislature,  executive,  and  judicial 
remains  as  it  always  was,  with  the  basis  of  this  balance  more  clearh' 
differentiated  than  ever  before.  Not  only  is  the  whole  Government 
of  Uruguay  not  put  into  commission,  but  a  single  branch,  the  execu¬ 
tive,  is  only  in  part  by  commission. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  two  branches,  or,  as  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  puts  it  (article  70):  “The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  National  Commission  of  Adminis¬ 
tration.”  In  the  old  constitution  it  was  (article  72):  “The  execu- 
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tive  power  of  the  nation  shall  be  exercised  by  one  single  person  under 
the  title  of  President  of  the  oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay.”  Under 
the  old^constitution  the  President  was  elected  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  under  the  new  constitution  is  elected  directly  by  popular 
vote. 

The  splitting  of  the  executive  power  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
one  part  is  intrusted  to  an  administrative  commission,  is  all  there  is 
of  commission  form  of  government  under  the  new  Uruguayan  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  powers  of  the  President  are  comprehended  under  24  heads, 
the  more  notable  of  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  To  repre¬ 
sent  the  State  within  and  without  the  country;  to  preserve  order  at 
home  and  abroad;  to  exercise  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy — the  exercise  of  command  in  person,  however,  is  only  with  the 
consent  of  a  two-thirds  vote  ot  the  General  Assembly;  to  appoint 
and  to  dismiss  the  ministers  ol  foreign  relations,  of  war  and  navy, 
and  of  the  interior  together  with  the  attaches  of  these  ministries ;  to 
inform  the  legislative  power  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
measures  and  reforms  deemed  necessary;  to  make  concrete  proposals 
for  new  laws  or  for  modifications  of  old  laws;  to  call  the  legislative 
power  in  extraordinary  session;  to  appoint  the  personnel  of  the  con¬ 
sular  and  diplomatic  service — in  the  case  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions  the  consent  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  permanent  committee 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  is  necessary;  to  receive  diplomatic 
agents  and  to  grant  consular  exequaturs;  to  declare  war  after  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  General  Assembly;  to  take  measures  for  public  security 
against  interior  or  exterior  attack;  to  present  an  annual  budget  to 
the  administrative  commission  and  to  conclude  treaties,  but  prior  to 
subscribing  the  same  the  advice  of  the  commission  must  be  taken 
and  the  treaties  must  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  legislative 
power. 

The  national  commission  of  administration  is  composed  of  nine 
members  elected  for  six  years  directly  by  popular  vote.  As  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
commission  is  elected  each  two  years.  As  in  the  British  system, 
minority  representation  is  provided  for  by  plurality  voting  (doble 
voto). 

The  powers  of  the  administrative  commission  are  all  administrative 
powers  not  expressly  reserved  to  the  President  or  some  other  branch 
of  the  Government,  especially  such  as  relate  to  public  instruction, 
public  works,  labor,  industries  and  finance,  public  charitable  and 
health  service.  The  commission  renders  a  particularized  account 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  rev¬ 
enues  and  prepares  and  submits  the  final  general  annual  budget.  It 
provides  regulations  for  holding  elections  and  in  general  exercises 
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supervision  over  all  matters  of  administration  not  reserved  to  the 
President. 

A  striking  provision  of  the  new  constitution  is  that  which  pi'o- 
hibits  the  President  of  the  Republic  from  leaving  the  national  terri¬ 
tory  for  more  than  48  hours  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  a  like  prohibition  applicable  to  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  commission,  without  consent  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  full 
commission. 


„  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  „ 

V _  _ _ _ 


andEDUCATION 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


On  December  16,  1918,  the  RAFAEL  HERRERA  VEGAS 
SCHOOL  BUILDING,  which  was  constructed  in  Buenos  Aires  with 
funds  given  the  National  Council  of  Education  by  the  children  of 
the  lamented  educator  after  whom  the  school  is  named,  was  dedicated 
to  public  use. 

During  the  fiscal  yeai’  1918  secondary,  normal,  and  special 
INSTRUCTION  in  different  branches  was  given  in  36  national 
colleges,  1  lyceum  for  girls,  77  normal  schools,  7  schools  of  commerce, 
4  industrial  schools,  3  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  1  grammar-school 
teachers’  institute,  1  school  of  modern  languages,  1  high  school  of 
physics,  1  school  of  industrial  (diemistry,  1  national  school  of  fine 
arts,  16  professional  schools  for  women,  2  deaf  and  dumb  institutes, 
and  1  institute  for  the  blind,  or. a  total  of  152.  These  schools  had 
67,631  matriculates  and  an  average  attendance  of  61,133.  Each 
student  represented  an  annual  expense  of  293.79  pesos.  Of  these 
students  94.49  per  cent  were  Argentines,  and  5.51  per  cent  foreigners. 
The  instruction  was  given  by  5,169  teachei-s,  of  which  56.64  per  cent 
were  males  and  43.36  per  cent  females.  Of  the  teachers  87.79  per 
cent  were  Argentines  and  12.21  per  cent  foreigners.  There  were  also 
51  private  schools,  representing  a  registration  of  5,110  students, 
operating  in  cooperation  with  the  official  schools. 

The  executive  power  has  been  authorized  by  a  law  of  August  23, 
1918,  to  cooperate  with  the  government  of  the  Provinces  in  taking  a 
census  of  provincial  and  municipal  teachers,  their  classification,  pay, 
length  of  service,  etc. 

BOI.IVIA. 


According  to  recent  reports,  public  instruction  has  widened  in 
scope  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Bolivia  in  recent  years  owing  to  the 
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<!lforts  of  the  Government  and  the  measures  adopted,  such  as  estab¬ 
lishment  of  rural  normal  schools  which  train  all  teachei-s  employep 
in  primary  schools  in  cities.  The  number  of  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  past  18  years,  from  84  in  1900  to 
612  in  1914.  In  1915  the  number  fell  to  540  and  in  1916  to  430,  but 
in  1918  it  again  rose  to  450,  the  temporarj’^  decrease  being  due  entirely 
to  the  economic  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing.  In 
1918  the  total  attendance  at  the  schools  was  58,400,  of  which  2,559 
were  students  of  secondary  schools,  331  of  normal  schools,  and  1,318 
of  special  courses.  The  Government  spends  3,020,672  bolivianos 
annually  in  public  instruction. 

.Sr.  Norberto  Gal  do.  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Commerta* 
of  La  Paz,  who  was  named  by  the  Government  as  delegate  to  the 
Fii-st  Congress  of  Economic  Expansion  and  Commercial  Studies  held 
in  Montevideo  January  29,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and 
progress  effected  in  the  preparation  of  commercial  teachei's  in  the 
cities  of  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires. 

By  an  agreement  reached  between  the  president  of  the  municipal 
council  of  La  Paz  and  the  agent  of  the  electric  railwaj"  company  of 
that  city,  henceforward  the  company  will  grant  a  reduction  of  59 
per  cent  on  SCHOOL  CHILDREN’S  FARES. 

By  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress  January  7,  1919,  credit 
toward  entrance  into  any  of  the  colleges  or  higher  schools  of  the 
Republic  is  given  for  all  studies  in  the  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 
after  such  students  have  complied  with  the  governmental  require¬ 
ments.  Second  lieutenants  graduated  from  the  college  will  receive 
the  degree  equivalent  to  the  bachelorate  of  universities.  Cadets 
when  they  become  alumni  must  serve  at  least  six  months  in  the  army 
after  the  proper  preparation  in  the  college,  and  those  who  receive 
tuition  free  are  bound  to  serve  two  years  in  the  active  army,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  they  may  retire  as  reserve  officers. 

A  group  of  young  workmen  of  Oruro  have  organized  a  STl'DENT 
CENTER  to  collect  information  and  data  desired  by  them. 

The  school  term  for  1919  was  begun  January  6  for  both  higher  and 
lower  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  governor  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  has  issued  a  decree  by 
which  students  in  official  “colegios”  of  the  Department  are  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  RECREATIONAL  Gi\MES  held  in  the  schools. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  November  18,  1918,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  reestablished  the  LEC^TURE  COURSES  given  in 
vacations  in  the  capitals  of  Pntvinces  and  (dher  cities  of  the  Republic 
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wliich  have  libraries  and  other  advantages  necessary  wliere  25 
teachers  or  more  may  meet  to  hear  the  160  lessons  which  make  up 
the  courses.  The  work  is  of  three  grades;  the  first  will  be  for  teachers 
holding  certificates  and  for  the  aspirants  who  have  had  two  yeai-s 
of  creditable  experience,  and  the  other  two  for  teachers  of  similar 
experience  and  holders  of  the  higher  certificate. 

CUBA. 

The  fii-st  annual  NORMAL  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE  of  Cuba  was 
held  in  Habana  December  27-31,  inclusive.  Tlie  institute  was  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Alfi*edo  Rodriguez  Moreno. 

OUATEMAl.A. 

On  February  9  the  President  of  the  Republic  formally  opened 
the  new  classrooms  and  offices  of  the  MILITARY  ACADEMY  of 
Guatemala  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

HONDURAS. 

The  SC/HOOL  CENSUS  of  1918  showed  a  total  of  t)3,()04  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age,  of  whom  33,127  were  registered  as  actual  students. 

In  1918,  965  SCHOOLS  were  in  operation  with  a  teaching  staff 
of  1,197,  of  whom  461  held  degrees  and  72  had  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

In  1918  various  institutions  of  higher  learning  conferred  the 
following  ACADEMIC  TITLES;  Bachelors,  15;  commercial  experts, 
15;  bookkeepers,  4;  teachers,  64.  During  the  same  year  3  lawyers 
were  admitted  to  the  bar  as  specialists  in  political  science;  6  physicians 
and  surgeons,  3  pharmacists,  and  2  dentists  licensed. 

The  EXPENDITURES  for  elenientary  instruction  in  1917-18  were 
633,041  pesos,  of  which  sum  110,159  pesos  were  supplied  by  the 
National  Government  and  522,882  by  municipalities. 

MEXICO. 

With  a  view  to  fostering  interest  in  aviation  a  civilian  SCHOOL 
OF  AVIATION  has  been  established  in  the  capital,  to  which  every 
person  who  wishes  to  become  an  aviator  will  be  admitted,  without 
being  subject  to  military  discipline,  upon  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
fee  and  the  cost  of  any  damage  to  apparatus  used. 

The  National  School  of  Agriculture,  established  by  a  recent  dis- 
jiosition  of  the  President,  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  take  a 
complete  course  in  SCIENTIFIC  AGRONOMY  in  Mexico  City  in' 
six  years,  receiving  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  set  for 
this  period  the  title  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
('oinmerce. 
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On  the  morning  of  Februar^’^  7,  1919,  the  formal  opening  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  TERM  of  the  colleges  of  the  National  University 
took  place. 

The  NAVAL  SCHOOL  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  undergoing  reorganization,  was  oflicially  reopened  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  on  February  5.  The  student  })ody  which  has 
already  enrolled  is  most  enthusiastic. 

PANAMA. 

The  President  has  been  authorized  by  the  National  Assembly  to 
organize  a  full-year  course  of  FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  through 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  these  lectures  to  become  a 
permanent  feature  in  the  educational  system.  Lectures  are  to  be 
given  by  professors,  specialists,  or  other  persons  familiar  with  the 
phase  of  the  subject  they  themselves  choose  to  discuss,  and  shall 
be  held  in  public  schools,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  colleges, 
universities,  theaters,  parks,  or  preferably  in  buildings  most  con¬ 
venient  for  large  public  assemblies. 

On  January  31,  1919,  the  LECTURE  COURSE)  TERM  for  the 
school  year  of  1918-19  closed  in  the  institutions  of  higher  or  j)ro- 
fessional  instruction. 

PERU. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
MILITARY  AVIATION  SCHOOL  using  for  this  purpose  as  a  basis 
the  equipment  and  personnel  now  available  in  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  rector  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OE' 
LIMA,  in  1918  that  institution  had  1,471  students  in  the  following 
departments:  Theology,  50;  law,  227;  medicine,  567;  political  science 
and  government,  184;  science,  208,  and  letters,  235.  During  the  past 
year  the  university  conferred  65  bachelor  and  50  doctor  degrees. 

'File  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  SCIENTIEYC  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  held  by  the  Department  of  Junin  and  Huanuco,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Carlos  Rospigliosi  y  Vigil,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government.  It  also  reports  upon  the  formation  of  a  historical 
museum  of  the  university.  This  museum  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  archeologic  and  historical  collections. 

SALVADOR. 

Sr.  Manuel  Sfinchez  Peralta,  a  lieutenant  of  Salvador,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  middle  of  January  from  the  School  of  Aviation  of  Mexico 
as  a  PILOT  AVIATOR.  He  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Salva¬ 
dorean  to  receive  the  coveted  title. 

The  formal  opening  of  courses  of  the  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
took  place  the  morning  of  January  19  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
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of  the  llepublic  and  many  high  governmental  oflicials.  Later  the 
title  of  honorary  professor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  was  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  William  C.  Gorgas,  the  American  scientist  and  physician. 

URUGUAY. 

A  group  of  engineering  students  of  Montevideo  has  undertaken 
the  organization  of  a  PEACE  CONGRESS  to  which  the  American 
Universities  will  be  invited.  They  propose  the  naming  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  whose  duties  shall  be  to  draw  tip  a  program  and  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  public  officials  and  other  prominent  men. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


The  Argentine  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  of 
engineers  to  study  the  proposed  construction  of  a  GRFIAT  BRIDGE 
over  the  Parana  River,  ferryboats  being  used  at  the  present  time  in 
crossing  this  stream.  The  bridge  planned  will  probably  be  the  longest 
in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  a  length  of  from  24  to  30 
kilometers  and  will  not  cost  less  than  30,000,000  pesos.  Tlie  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  this  bridge  will  reduce  by  several  hours  the  time 
of  the  railway  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  iisuncion,  Paraguay. 

On  December  8  last  Carlos  Arias  delivered  to  the  municipality  of 
Alberti  the  ASYLUM  HOSPITAL  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  erected  and 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  will  made  by  his 
brother,  Gen.  Jos6  Inocencio  Arias.  The  hospital  possesses  all  the 
hygienic  features  required  for  this  kind  of  an  institution,  and  is 
adequately  and  modernly  equipped. 

Dr.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos  is  actively  participating  in  organizing 
in  Buenos  Aires  a  branch  of  the  British  Association  of  International 
Law.  It  is  believed  that  other  countries  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  ^irgentine  Republic  and  that  these  branches  will  be  established 
in  all  of  the  Latin- American  countries,  and  that  they  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  realization  of  a  plan  to  call  a  congress  to  meet  in  one 
of  the  South  American  capitals  to  consider  the  reconstruction  of 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  The  celebrated  institute  of  international 
law  which  w'as  founded  in  Europe  by  Rolin-Jacquemyns  having  been 
disorganized,  the  British  association  has  taken  the  initiative  for  the 
holding  in  some  neutral  country  of  an  international  congress  to  con¬ 
sider  this  subject. 
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The  number  of  licenses  issued  in  Buenos  Aires  authori/.iii^ 
VEHICLES  to  use  the  streets  of  the  city  is  34,702. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1018  there  were  slaughtered  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  use  of  the  national  capital  476,905 
BEEVES,  739, 1 80  shee]),  1 1 1 ,502  hogs,  and  3,1 93  horses.  Estimating 
the  average  weight  of  the  l)eeves  at  300  kilos,  180  of  which  are 
available  for  food,  the  consumption  of  beef  during  the  months  referred 
to  was  85,850,100  kilos,  or  at  tlie  rate  of  52  kilos  per  inhabitant. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1018  the  markets  of  Buenos  Aires 
received  a  su]>])ly  of  7,526,200  kilos  of  fish,  which  would  indicate 
that  tlie  total  supply  during  the  year  was  not  less  than  13,000,000 
kil(  )s.  In  1018  there  were  666  bakeries  in  o])eration  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  output  of  which  was  about  177,575,200  kilos  of  bread.  The  milk 
consumed  in  Buenos  Aires  annually  is  estimated  at  about  180,000,000 
liters.  The  annual  consumption  of  vegetables  is  estimated  at 
220,000,000  kilos  and  of  fruits  about  150,000,000  kilos. 

According  to  information  from  the  munici])al  statistical  bureau, 
the  POPULATION  of  Cordoba  on  November  30,  1918,  was  156,100. 

The  National  Clovernment  has  reorganized  the  GEOGRAPIIK' 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  and  has  arranged  for  it  to  make  a  mililarv 
map  of  the  country  and  to  continue  its  geodetic  Work. 

BOI.I  Vl  A. 

By  a  law  i)f  the  National  (\)ngress  the  President  was  autliorized 
to  lease  the  TIAIIUANACT*  PALACE  in  which  to  establish  tlie 
headquartei's  of  the  national  museum  and  the  mineralogical  museum 
when  reorganized  as  one  institution. 

Sr.  Francisco  Barriga  Iris  recently  given  a  beautiful  building  iti 
the  city  of  La  Paz  to  tlie  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  to  be  used'  as  an 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  POOR,  under  the  auspices  of  the  order. 

In  a  session  held  by  the  members  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  LAA\’  of 
La  Paz  the  middle  of  January  the  following  executive  bflicers  wi'n* 
elected:  President,  Dr.  Claudio  Q.  Barrios;  first  vice  president.  Dr. 
Francisco  Iraizos ;  second  vice  president.  Dr.  Manuel  Alarcon  M ; 
secretaries.  Dr.  Eduardo  Rodriguez  and  Dr.  Roberto  Zajiata;  treas¬ 
urer,  Dr.  Julio  J.  Eyzaguirre. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Spanish  steairishi])  service  with  Buenos 
.Vires  is  more  frequent  than  with  Panama,  the  postal  officials  of  Spain 
have  ordered  that  CORRESPONDENC^E  TO  BOLIVIA,  as  well  as 
correspondence  from  Bolivia  to  Spain,  shall  be  sent  via  Argentina  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delays. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  installations  of  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS 
in  all  cities  of  the  Republic  were  held  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

By  a  recent  presidential  decree  the  territory  of  the  Re])ublic  was 
divided  into  MILITARY  DISTRICTS,  everyone  ])resided  over  by  a 
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brigadier  general  or  colonel;  the  districts  are  made  up  in  the  following 
manner:  (1)  Northern  district,  consisting  of  the  department  of  La 
Paz;  (2)  central  district,  the  departments  of  Oruro  and  Cochahand)a; 
and  (3)  southern  district,  the  departments  of  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 
Tlie  departments  of  Tarija.  Santa  Cruz,  El  Beni,  and  the  national 
Territory  of  Colonias  will  constitute  three  military  commands, 
headquarters  of  the  limt  l)eing  at  La  Paz,  of  the  second  in  Oruro,  and 
of  the  third  in  Potosi.  The  decree  makes  further  stipulations  in 
regard  to  tlie  commands  of  the  frontiei's. 

From  the  middle  of  January  direct  WIRELESS  SERVK'E  between 
tlie  radio  stations  of  Viacha  and  Riberalta  has  been  resumed,  the 
rates  approved  by  the  minister  of  Government  being  in  vogue. 

By  laws  *)f  the  National  Congress  the  President  is  authorized  to 
begin  the  laying  of  the  SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS  of  the  cities  of 
Cochabamba  and  La  Paz,  and  with  this  object  to  obtain  two  loans 
i»f  1,000, 000  bolivianos  for  Cochabamba  and  2,000,000  bolivianos  for 
La  Paz. 

BRAZIL. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  raise  the 
diplomatic  representation  of  Brazil  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Great  Britain  to  an  EMBASSY. 

The  PORTUGUESE  HOSPITAL  at  Recife,  one  of  the  oldest 
eleemosynary'  institutions  in  Brazil,  has  provided,  among  other  im- 
prt)vements,  two  operating  halls,  a  hall  for  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  a  wardrobe  room  for  physicians,  a  microscopic  and  bac- 
teriologic  laboratoiy,  a  hall  for  surgical  instruments,  a  dark  room, 
and  two  bath  halls  foi-  fever  patients  with  high  temperatures. 

CHILE. 

On  January  12  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  of  the  new  archbishop 
of  Santiago,  lUmo.  Sr.  Crescente  Errfizuriz,  took  place.  The  cabinet 
ministers,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  high  public  officials,  and 
many  members  of  social  fraternities  were  present  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  the  CONSUIjATE 
OF  CHILE  in  Buenos  Aires  is  recognized  as  of  first  rank. 

The  Government  has  appointed  Sr.  Enrique  Bravo  Miramla  to 
study  in  the  United  States  the  organization,  management,  etc.,  of 
RAILROAD  SHOPS,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  same  system 
in  Chile. 

'riie  Chilean  citizen,  Sr.  Victor  Pretot  Freire,  of  Paris,  has  recently 
made  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  Navy  League  of  Chile  to  assist  in  the 
founding  of  a  SEAMEN’S  HOME,  one  of  the  objeids  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

101KI5S— 1'.*-  Hull. 
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On  January’  1  the  first  Chilean  AIRSHIP  MAIL  SERVICE  mute 
was  established  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

COI.OMBIA. 

An  interesting  PREHISTORIC  FOSSIL  was  recently  discovered  on 
the  Casanare  plam.  Tlie  specimen,  measuring  36  meters  in  length, 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  national  museum  at  Bogota. 

The  National  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  to  organize 
the  festivities  by  which  the  FIRST  CENTENARY  of  the  Battle  of 
Boyaca  wiU  be  celebrated  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  August  7  of 
the  present  year. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  general  board  of  statistics  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  POPULATION  OF  BOGOTA,  w'hich  in  1912  numbered 
121,251  reached  137,890  in  1918,  having  increased  by  16,639  in  the 
past  six  years. 

TELEPHONE  SEVICE  has  been  established  between  the  cities  of 
Bucaramanga  and  San  Gil  in  the  Department  of  Santander. 

During  the  middle  of  January  the  NEW  MINISTER  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Mexico  to  Colombia,  Sr.  Gersain  Ugarte,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Legation,  Sr.  Jos6  Juan  Tablada,  arrived  in  Bogota. 

Dr.  Julio  Betancourt,  ex-minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington,  has 
been  ai)pointed  FEDERAL  ATTORNEY  (Abogado  de  la  Repiiblica) 
by  the  President,  with  the  character  of  plenipotentiary^  to  serve 
whert!ver  the  Government  may  station  him. 

The  Spanish-^Vmerican  Commercial  Bank  (Banco  Comercial  His- 
})ano-.fVmericano)  of  Medellin  has  bought  the  building  occupied  by 
the  telegraph  company  on  the  Plaza  de  Berrio  on  the  site  of  which 
it  will  erect  a  three-story  BUILDING  of  reinforced  concrete  in  which 
to  install  its  offices. 

The  VITAL  STATISTICS  of  the  city  of  Medellin  give  a  total  of 
1,488  births  and  1,439  deaths  during  the  year  1918. 

The  director  of  Section  III  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Sr.  Alberto  S&nchez,  has  been  appointed  to  edit  a  BOOK  OF  INFOR¬ 
MATION  and  propaganda  concerning  Colombia. 

CUBA. 

During  the  middle  of  December,  1918,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
officially  received  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  MINISTER  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Anfbal  Velloso  RebeUo. 

DOMINICAN  KEPUBLIC. 

The  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  of  the  Republic, 
hitherto  under  separate  management,  were  consolidated  January  1 
of  this  year. 
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A  NEW  NEWSPAPER  of  "eneral  interest  has  beoi  founded  in 
the  city  of  Moca  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Porfirio  C.  Moralesjand 
Sr.  Didgenes  del  Orbe. 

Two  steel  towers’lSO  feet  in  height  have  heen  erected  in"  the  city ’of 
Santo  Domingo  for'the  RADIO  STATION  there  established.^  These 
towers,  supplemented  with  wooden  masts,  have  a  total  height  of  22.5 
feet. 

The  weU-kno\m  writer,  Dr.  Josd  Ramdn  L6pez,  is  about  to  publish 
a  book  called  UN  MANUAL  DE  LA  REPUBLICA  DOMINICANA 
which  will  contain  much  valuable  data  concerning  the  Republic, 
including  detailed  descriptions  of  Provinces,  commimities,  and  rural 
sections. 

ECUADOR. 

Desiring  to  contribute  as  fuUy  as  possible  to  the  celebration  of  the 
tirst  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Guayaquil,  the  Equadorian 
Press  Association  has  decided  to  publish  a  SPECIAL  VOLUME 
with  the  title  “Free  America”  (“America  Libre”),  which  shall  set 
forth  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  Iberian  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  in  its  first  century  of  independence. 

On  the  program  to  be  carried  out  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
the  independence  of  Guayaquil,  which  will  take  place  October  9, 
are  the  following  features:  Completion  of  the  new  waterworks; 
finishing  the  paving  of  various  sections  of  the  city;  contest  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  best  history  of  Guayaquil  from  its  founding  to  the  present 
date  (the  author  of  which  wiU  receive  a  prize  of  500  condors,  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  publication  of  the  work);  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Columbus  on  October  9,  1920;  awarding  of  a  prize  to  the  best  hotel 
in  the  city  erected  according  to  hygienic  principles  and  mimicipal 
ordinances  with  a  view  of  accommodating  visitors  to  Guayaquil  (the 
prize  to  consist  of  a  sum  of  gold  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its 
erection);  issue  of  postage  stamps  commemorating  the  centenary; 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Abd6n  Calderdn,  the  hero  of  Pichincha; 
construction  of  an  arcade  four  blocks  long  and  three  stories  high ;  and 
the  organization  and  holding  W'ithin  that  building  of  an  international 
exposition  of  mamifactures. 


GUATEMALA. 

Whereas  Guatemala  is  enjoying  a  period  of  calm  and  tranquillity 
in  which  she  may  devote  her  energies  to  the  sacred  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  the  task  of  reconstruction  following  the  seismic  dis¬ 
turbances  occurrmg  since  December  25, 1917,  the  President  by  a  decree 
recently  promxilgated  has  proclaimed  December  25  as  a  DAY  OF 
THANKSGIVING. 
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By  a  recent  presidential  deeroc  a  SANITATION  INSPECTION 
COMMITTEE  has  been  established  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
national  sanitary  commission  which  will  name  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  inspectors  will  number  25  policemen  and  a  chief, 
who  will  be  under  orders  of  the  national  commission. 

HAITI. 

A  recent  rejiort  of  the  sanitary  engineer  of  Haiti,  Dr.  M.  T.  McLean, 
on  the  oi^anization  of  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  of  that 
country,  shows  that  in  August,  1915,  an  earnest  propaganda  was 
started  by  naval  medical  officers,  connected  with  the  jmblic  health 
serv’ice,  with  the  oliject  of  improving  the  health  conditions  of  the 
Republic.  This  movement  was  continued  tlirougliout  1915,  1916. 
and  1917,  and  in  October  of  the  latter  year  an  oiganization  was 
formed  whicli  gave  the  <*liief  sanitary  engineer  of  Haiti  full  control 
of  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  nation,  including  street  cleaning.  In 
November,  1917,  this  oiganization  also  took  over  the  hospital  and 
quarantine  service  of  the  countrj’. 

The  work  of  the  organization  was  considerably  hampereil  by  a 
shortage  of  funds  available  from  the  Haitian  treasmy.  This  was 
partially  offset,  however,  by  the  hearty  and  efficient  cooperation  of 
the  Gendarmerie  d’Haiti  which  induced  a  number  of  ])hysicians  and 
hospital  cor])s  men  to  serve  as  sanitary  agents  in  the  Provinces, 
which  were  divided  into  a  central,  a  southern,  and  a  northern  dis¬ 
trict,  with  headquarters,  respectively,  at  Port  au  Prince,  ('ape  Haitien. 
and  Aux  Cayes.  The  entire  work  is  carricil  on  through  the  sanitation. 
lios])ital,  and  quarantine  divisions. 

Immediately  after  these  plans  were  perfected  the  central  division 
at  Port  au  Prince  made  use  of  improved  methods  in  handling  the 
sanitary  work  of  the  national  capital,  where  there  are  at  present 
employed  in  this  service  5  motor  trucks,  30  mule  dump  carts,  and  60 
hand  carts.  Incineratore  were  built  and  the  rubbish  of  Port  au 
Prince  collected  and  disposed  of  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  facili¬ 
ties,  however,  for  (piickly,  and  properly  handling  this  work  are  still 
inadeciuate. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces 
have  also  greatly  improved,  and  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the 
towns.  The  B’rench  Sisters  de  la  Sagesse  and  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  hospital  and  ])oorhou8e  work  throughout  the 
country,  have  rendered  the  health  department  invaluable  services. 
These  noble  workers,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  devotion,  ])er- 
severance,  and  patience,  have  performed  the  arduous  and  humani¬ 
tarian  work  whicli  came  within  tlie  scojie  of  their  activities  in  a  manner 
that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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'Hie  hospitals  at  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Haitien,  and  Aux  Cayes  are 
in  charge  of  experienced  jdiysicians.  The  City  General  Hospital  in 
the  national  capital,  now  a  charitable  institution,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  old  Military  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
It  has  8  wards  with  an  average  of  40  beds  each.  The  location  is  most 
desirable,  the  grounds  are  spacious,  the  natural  drainage  good,  and 
the  view  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  addition  to  the  wards  there  have 
been  erected  on  the  grounds  a  sisters’  home,  a  home  for  nurses,  offices, 
and  other  necessary  buildings.  The  hospital  also  maintains  a  dental 
department,  and  in  October,  1018,  established  a  training  school  for 
native  women  nuraes. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  work  done  at  the  General  Hospital 
from  December,  1017,  to  November,  1018,  inclusive:  Admissions, 
2, ,349;  discharges,  2,,383;  births,  64;  deaths,  ,300;  average  daily 
census  of  patients,  202;  average  daily  out-patients,  40;  major  opera¬ 
tions,  64,  and  numerous  minor  operations. 

With  the  reorgaixization  of  the  financial  system  of  Haiti  the  new 
public  health  service  has  been  included  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Its  operation  during  the  first  year  was  most 
satisfactory.  .\  ])ublic  health  law  has  been  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  (’onseil  d’Etat  for  a])])roval.  It  is  believed  that  the  law  as 
prepared  will  be  a])proved  and  become  operative  in  the  near  future. 

The  rejxort  recommends  a  general  vaccination  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  a  strict  segregation  of  persons  afflicted  with  lepros}’.  As 
the  commerce  of  Haiti  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  hoped  that  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  such  an  increase  of  funds  will  be  made  availalxle 
as  will  enable  the  sanitary  authorities  to  properly  carry  on  in  all  of 
its  Ixranches  the  sanitar>’  work  of  the  Kepulxlic. 

IIOXDl'RAS. 

'I'he  following  statistics  concerning  the  ARMY  on  July  31,  1918. 
are  official:  Active  army,  46,106;  reserve  army,  21,505,  or  total 
77,611  men.  On  July  .31,  1917,  there  were  62,229  members  of  the 
army,  or  5,312  less  than  in  1018. 

At  the  session  of  January  6  of  the  present  year  Congress  made  the 
following  nominations  for  VICE  PRESIDENTS  (Designados) : 
.Sr.  Dr.  Don  Francisco  J.  Mejia,  Dr.  Don  Nazario  Soriano,  and  Gen. 
Don  Leopoldo  C6rdova.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Mejia  on  the 
.31st  of  the  same  month,  Congress  appointed  Dr.  Soriano  as  first 
vice-president,  or  designate,  and  Dr.  IVancisco  Bogniii  as  second. 

MEXICO. 

On  the  1st  of  May  a  WORKMEN’S  CONGRESS  will  meet  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  study  the  problems  of  the  working  class  and  the 
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laws  which  at  present  affect  them.  It  will  also  lay  out  the  work  of 
the  delegates  to  represent  Mexico  at  the  Pan  American  Laborers’ 
Congress  which  will  meet  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  the  coming 
July. 

Since  the  1st  of  February  numbers  of  the  MORMON  COLONIES 
have  been  reestablished  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  where  they 
previously  had  founded  the  colonies  Dublan  and  Juarez,  removing 
in  1913  to  the  United  States.  They  have  again  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Chihuahua,  bringing  with  them  large  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  with  which  to  cany  on  the  ranch  work  in  which 
they  have  made  a  remarkable  record. 

NICARAGUA. 

Sr.  Dr.  Don  Manuel  Esquerra,  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIAR’^' 
from  Colombia  to  Nicaragua,  presented  to  the  President  his  creden¬ 
tials  as  minister  on  January  30,  1919.  Greetings  and  expressions  of 
friendship  were  exchanged  at  the  reception  of  the  new  diplomatic 
representative. 

By  legislation  of  December  21,  1918,  the  hymn  in  use  as  the 
NA'riONAL  ANTHEM  was  formally  declared  such  aniL permission 
granted  the  President  to  change  the  wording  as  he  may  deem  fit 
and  to  standardize  the  form  of  rendering  honor  to  the  hymn  and 
the  flag. 

On  December  23,  1918,  the  municipality  of  Granada  and  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  signed  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  an  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  LIGHT  SYSTEM,  whereby  the  other  towns  agree  to  con¬ 
tribute  $80,000  toward  the  installation  of  a  plant  equipped  to  meet 
the  public  and  private  needs  of  the  ch’cuit. 

A  large  estate  in  Granada  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Rodolfo 
Espinosa  for  the  installation  of  a  MODERN  SANITARIUM  which 
will  employ  nurses  from  the  United  States.  Accommodation  for 
100  patients  will  be  prepared. 

Sr.  Don  Adolfo  Cfirdenas  has  been  named  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
LEGATION  in  Washington  by  a  presidential  appointment  of  De¬ 
cember  9. 

On  January  1  the  following  new  judges  of  the  supreme  court  wer<“ 
sworn  in:  Sres.  Santos  Flores  L.,  Estanislao  Vela,  Carlos  Rosales, 
Emilio  Alvarez,  Juan  Manuel  Siero,  and  Daniel  Gutierrez  Navas. 

PANAMA. 

According  to  information  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Hermodio  Arias,  Dr. 
Evenor  Hazera,  and  Dr.  Gregorio  Mir6  members  ad  honorem  of  th(' 
PAN  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  created  by  decree  No.  41  of  1908 
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to  bring  about  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pan 
American  conferences  and  to  collect  data  for  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington.  The  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Mr,  Demetrio  PI.  Brid  and  Mr. 
Francisco  V.  de  la  P^spriella  and  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Don  Santiago 
de  la  Guardia. 

In  Colon  a  BUREAU  OP'  SAFETY  has  been  created  wliich  shall 
administer  safety  measures  within  the  city,  guard  property  or 
materials  that  might  cause  fire,  explosions,  or  other  catastrophes, 
and  exercise  police  authority. 

By  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  14th  of  July,  the 
day  celebrated  by  P'rance  in  commemoration  of  her  revolution,  and 
the  4th  of  July,  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  were  set  aside  as  NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 

Mr.  Osvaldo  Ldpez  has  been  named  FEDERAL  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  for  the  remainder  of  the  constitutional  term. 

The  National  Assembly  has  granted  a  COPYRIGPIT  to  the  author 
of  the  biography  of  Dr.  Justo  iWosemena;  the  complete  works  by 
the  author  are  ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  P'ederal 
treasury  and  are  to  be  sold  at  cost;  2,000  balboas  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  nation’s  share  toward  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Dr. 
Arosemena.  I'he  biography  in  question  won  a  prize  in  the  contest 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  President  for  the  organization 
of  a  company  to  be  called  the  ITSMICNA  WOOD  COMPANY  in  the 
city  of  Colon. 

The  NATIONAL  POLICP]  P'ORCE  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of 
tlie  following  personnel:  One  inspector  general,  2  assistant  inspec¬ 
tors,  10  captains,  16  lieutenants,  40  second  lieutenants,  and  760 
policemen. 

PERU. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  appropriating  Lp,  2,000  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  MONUMENT  to  Sebastian  Lorente  in  Univei-sity  Square, 
city  of  Lima. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  National  Congress  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  NATIONMj  ARCHIVE  in  Lima,  the  President 
has  a])pointed  Dr.  Horacio  H.  Urteaga,  a  learned  xmiversity  professor 
and  Pemvian  historian,  director  of  the  same. 

.Vn  executive  decree  of  January  17  last  postpones  the  taking  of  the 
GENERAL  CENSUS  of  the  Republic  provided  for  under  a  decree  of 
June  7,  1918. 

With  the  object  of  stimulating  professional  work  and  in  order  to 
encourage  closer  relations  between  physicians  of  the  hospitals  in 
Lima,  an  association  of  HOSPITAL  DOCTORS  has  been  formed  in 
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the  national  capital.  The  oflicei’s  of  this  association  are:  Dr.  Eniesto 
Odriozola,  president;  Dr.  Julian  Arce,  vice  president;  and  Drs.  Carlos 
.V.  Bambar^n  and  C4sar  A.  Zevallos,  secretaries. 

In  Felimary  last  Miss  Maria  Wiesse,  a  Peruvian  writer,  commenced 
t  he  ])ublication  of  a  new  weekly  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW  entitled 
‘‘Kamilia”  (Family). 

Under  date  of  January  27  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued 
a  «lecree  for  the  ELECTION  of  President  and  Vice  President  for  the 
ne.xt  constitutional  period  which,  according  to  law  2128,  begins  on 
.Yugust  18  next,  and  for  the  election  of  senatoi-s  and  deputies  w'hose 
term  of  office  expires  m  July  next. 

The  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  Lima  during  the  five  years 
from  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  show  a  total  of  27,664  births  and  26,160 
deaths.  In  1918  there  were  6,271  births  and  6,575  deaths.  The 
number  of  marriages  durhig  the  five-year  period  referred  to  were 
4,224,  of  which  1,012  were  in  1918.  Tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths. 

Constiiiction  work  has  been  actively  renewed  tm  the  San  Martin 
PLAZA  in  the  city  of  Lima,  and  on  the  e.xtension  of  the  Nicolas  de 
Pierrola  Avenue. 

The  President  has  made  the  following  diplomatic  and  consular 
.VPPOINTMENTS:  Dr.  Victor  M.  Madrtua,  minister  to  Holland; 
Dr,  Jorge  Polar,  minister  to  Cuba  and  Venezuela;  R.  McLean,  consul 
general  to  Ecuador;  Eduardo  Herrera,  consul  general  in  Lisbon;  and 
Dr.  Cesar  Antonio  Ugarte,  secretary  of  the  legation  in  Holland. 

SALVADOR. 

Sr.  Jorge  Melendez  aiul  Sr.  A.  Quinones  Molina  were  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitutional  period 
from  March  1,  1919,  to  March  1,  1923,  at  the  ELECTIONS  held 
throughout  the  Republic  on  January  12,  13,  and  14.  According  to 
press  repoi'ts,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
country  was  185,492  for  President  and  89,582  for  Vice  President. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  January  23  of  the  present  year  the  sum 
of  5,()()()  francs  is  authorized  to  be  remitted  by  cable  immediately  to 
the  order  of  Don  Miguel  Duenas,  the  Salvadorean  minister  to  France, 
under  article  1  of  the  budget.  The  amount  is  contributed  by  the 
Government  of  Salvador  for  the  construction  of  a  monument  which 
the  “Latin  Fraternal  League”  (“Liga  de  Fratemidad  Intelectual 
Latina”),  of  which  the  French  literateur,  Paul  Adams,  is  president, 
will  erect  in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  noted  Central  American  poet. 
Rub4n  Dario. 

Withm  a  short  time  a  MILITARY-CIVK'  RECORD  will  lie  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  ollicer  of  the  army  in  collaboration  with  eminent  men  of 
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lettei’s  of  the  country,  whicli  will  contain  interestinji;  historical  data 
concerning  the  Republic,  biographies  of  prominent  citizens,  presi¬ 
dents,  soldiers,  artists,  literati,  and  tradesmen  who  have  figured  in 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

On  January  28  the  President  issued  a  decree  by  which  the 
SUPERIOR  HEALTH  COUNCIL  is  reorganized  and  divided  into  five 
sections:  (1)  Bacteriology,  vaccination,  and  preventive  innocula- 
tions;  (2)  sanitation  of  ports  and  frontiers;  (3)  departmental  hygiene; 
(4)  engineermg,  medical,  and  supervised  sanitation;  and  (5)  con¬ 
sulting  and  legal  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  enacted. 
The  council  will  be  composed  of  Dr.  Juan  C.  Segovia,  the  president, 
and  Dr.  Rafael  V,  Castro,  Dr.  Salvador  Calderon,  Dr.  Pedro  S.  Fon¬ 
seca,  and  Dr,  Leonilo  Montalvo. 


UKUilUAY. 

Smce  the  1st  of  March,  the  date  of  the  uiauguration  of  Dr.  Baltasar 
Brum  as  President,  the  following  CABINET  has  been  appointed: 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Buero;  Minister  of 
War  and  Navy,  Gen.  Guillermo  Ruprecht;  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  Dr.  Javier  Mendivil;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Ricardo 
Vecino;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Rodolfo  Mezzera;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Industries,  Dr.  Luis  C.  Caviglia;  and  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Ing.  Humberto  Pittamiglio.  During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Buero.  Dr. 
Daniel  Mufioz  will  act  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

The  national  COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  recently  elected 
is  as  follows:  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  president;  Dr,  .:Ufredo  Vfi,zquez 
.\cevedo,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Arico,  Dr.  Domingo  Arena,  Don  Pedro  Cosio, 
Dr.  Carlos  A.  Buero,  Dr.  Francisco  Soca,  Don  Santiago  Ruvas,  and 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Martinez. 

During  the  past  year  in  Montevideo  the  first  ROTARY  CLUB  of 
South  America  was  organized  and  is  now  affdiated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs  of  Chicago.  Fcyeign  members 
of  the  association  when  visiting  Montevideo  may  communicate  with 
Herbert  P.  Coates,  469  CaUe  Sarandi, 

During  the  middle  of  December  a  handsome  MONUMENT  was 
unveiled  to  Jos6  Pedro  Varela,  the  reno'wnied  reformer  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  in  Uruguay.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  the 
well-known  Spanish  sculptor,  Miguel  Blay. 

The  Council  of  Post,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones  has  authorized 
tlie  Western  Electric  Co.  to  make  the  necessary  technical  and 
financial  estimates  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  underground 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo. 
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[Jy  presuleiitial  decrees  of  January  24  of  this  year  the  construction 
of  an  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  in  accordance  with  modern  scientific 
principles  was  authorized  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas,  as  well  as  the 
erection  of  two  quarantine  bases  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ports 
of  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Both  buildings  must  meet  the 
lequirements  of  the  departments  in  which  they  are  erected  as  well 
as  the  general  rules  laid  down  for  such  establishments. 

A  MODERN  HOTEL  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  San  Pablo  Market  in  Caracas  in  the  center  of  a  handsome  park. 
'Phe  architecture  is  to  be  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
hotel  buildings  in  existence,  and  the  Government,  which  is  directing 
its  constniction,  has  resolved  to  make  it  an  addition  of  beauty, 
utility,  and  convenience  to  the  city. 

The  Government  has  appointe<l  Dr.  G.  'P.  Villegas  Pulido  to  act  as 
Federal  Attorney  Gexkrai.  in  place  of  Dr.  .iVlejandro  Urbaneja, 
resigned. 

In  honor  of  SIMON  BOLIVAR,  the  hberator,  the  municipal 
council  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  has  decided  to  confer  the  name  of  Bolivar 
upon  the  fourth  street  in  Bario  da  America  of  that  city.  The 
street  runs  parallel  to  the  second  street  of  the  same  district,  called 
Washington  Street.  In  this  manner  the  names  of  two  great  American 
liberatoi’s,  one  from  the  Southern  ami  the  other  from  the  Norlhern 
Continent,  will  be  associated  by  a  delicate  suggestion. 

On  February  15,  1919,  the  first  CENTENARY  of  the  opening  of  the 
Second  National  Congress  of  Venezuela  was  celebrated,  kmnvni 
historically  as  the  Congress  of  Angostura.  In  commemoration  of  the 
event  the  Government  is  to  publish  a  Spanish  and  an  English  edit  ion 
of  Bolivar’s  inaugural  address  to  the  assembly. 

Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges  has  been  named  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  to  replace  Dr.  Bernardino  Mosquera,  resigned.  The 
new  chanceUor^was  counsellor  of  the  Veneziielan  legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  1911  to  1914. 

On  January’  25  of  the  present  year  the  Government  ordered  the 
constiTiction  of  a  CREJkLVTORY  in  Caracas  to  dispose  of  garbage 
and  other  refuse  necessary  for  the  sanitation  of  a  city  the  size  of 
Caracas. 

A  NEW  STADIUM,  to  be  used  for  public  spectacles,  was  officially 
opened  in  Caracas  on  January  26.  The  building  is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  has  a  seating  capacity  for  12,000,  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
1,200,000  bolivars. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS  have  been  appointed  to  study  questions 
relative  to  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  entered 
Into  l)etween  Venezuela  and  Colomf)ia  on  Novemf)er  3,  1916,  and  to 
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repio't  coixceniiug  certiiiu  claims  against  the  Govemmeut  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  Dr.  Pedro  Itriago  Chacin  has  been  designated 
as  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

By  presidential  decree  the  provision  concerning  VACCINATION , 
fonnnlated  by  the  office  of  the  sanitation  commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  power  designated  to  it  by  the  health  Law  of  11)12,  was 
accepted. 

Dr.  ALBERTO  DIEZ  DE  MEDINA,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  to  Venezuela,  was  received  i!i 
formal  public  audience  by  the  provisional  President  on  February  3, 
1911).  The  reception  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an 
oil  portrait  of  Mai-shal  Sucre,  executed  by  the  noted  Veneziielau 
painter  Arturo  Michelena,  to  the  new  minister,  in  attestation  of  the 
friendship  of  Venezuela  toward  Bolivia. 

As  a  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  ()f  the  Battle  of 
Boyacfi,  the  National  Academy  of  History  of  Caracas  will  hold  a 
LITERMIY  CONTEST  in  which  all  citizens  of  the  American 
Republics  will  be  invited  to  participate.  The  subject  of  the  essays 
is  to  be  “The  Battle  of  Boyacfi  and  its  military  and  political  signif¬ 
icance.”  Two  prizes  will  be  offered,  one  a  diploma  and  4,000  bolivars, 
the  other  a  diploma  and  2,000  bolivars.  Manuscripts  to  be  siib- 
mitted  for  the  contest  must  be  typed  and  sent  to  the  secretary'  of  the 
academy  by  July  2  of  this  year  at  the  latest,  in  a  sealed  envelope  anil 
bearing  only  a  distingiiishing  title.  The  name  of  the  author  and  his 
adilress  together  with  the  special  title  should  be  sent  in  another 
sealed  envelope. 
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Kl  ilustre  Monteanutlo.  [I'orJ  Adolfo  S.  Carranza.  Ruenos  Aires,  Iinirrenta  di-  .lusf- 
Tragant,  1918.  19  p.  4°. 

Inipuesto  a  la  renta  su  iiioportunidad  y  peligros.  (Enciiesta  preliniinar.)  Conferen- 
cia  argentina  del  comercio,  de  la  induetria  y  de  la  produceidn.  Riienoa  Aires. 
29  p.  4°.  (Estudio  de  problemas  nacionales,  No.  5.) 
liiforme  lefdo  por  el  presideute  Sr.  Antonio  Leon  Lanusse  en  la  asarnblea  general 
ordinaria  de  27  diciembre  de  1918.  Liga  de  defensa  eoniereial.  Ruenos  .\ireK, 
Imp.  E.  Frigerio,  1918.  59  p.  4°. 

Land  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Pan  American  Union.  Washington,  1919. 

10  p.  8°. 

Lenguaje  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Diccionario  de  las  voces,  rnodismos  y  refranes  de  uso 
corriente  en  las  Reptiblica  Argentina,  Republiea  Oriental  del  Uruguay  y 
Republica  del  Paraguay  con  sus  equivalencias  en  Castellano  segtin  la  ddeima- 
tercia  etlicitin  del  diccionario  de  la  lengua  por  la  Aciulemia  Espanola.  Obra 
rjue  ha  escrito  Wiishington  P.  Rermudez  y  .  .  .  Sergio  WAshington  Rermudez. 
Entrega  Nos.  l-(5.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  graf.,  L.  J.  Rosso  y  ('fa.,  212  p.  4°. 
.Memoria  de  la  cAmara  arbitral  de  cereales  1918,  20°  ejercicio.  Rolsa  do  comercio. 
Rosario,  A.  CaubarrAre,  1918.  138  p.  8°. 

Programas  de  los  colegios  nacionales  vigentes  durante  el  curso  de  1915.  (,’onforme 
al  texto  oficial.  Primer  ano — quinto  afio.  Ruenos  .\ireH,  Librerfa  de  A.  Ganda 
Santos,  1915-1918.  12°.  (i  pamps. 
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.\pendice  de  la  memoria  del  ministerio  de  hacienda,  itremuilada  al  cougreso  naeional 
de  1918.  La  Paz,  Imp.  Velarde,  1918.  457  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  hacienda,  NAstor  Cueto  I’idaurre,  al  honorable  congreso 
naeional  de  1917.  La  Paz,  Imp.  V'elarde,  1917.  Fold,  tables.  114,  105  p.  8°. 
Memoria  presentada  a  la  legislatura  de  1918.  Por  el  ooctor  Julio  Zamora,  ministro 
de  gobierno  y  fomento.  La  Paz,  Talleres  Graficos  La  Pren.sa,  1918.  map. 
140  p.  8°. 

Taena  y  Arica.  La  solucion  del  j)roblema  iiiediante  su  transferencia  a  Bolivia. 
(Jpinion  de  Don  Agustfn  Ross.  La  defensa  de  los  tratados  de  1895.  PorBarros 
Rorgono.  La  Paz,  Lit.  e  Imp.  “Moderna,”  1918.  92  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

Collecvao  das  leis  e  decretos  do  estado  de  Mintis  Geraes  1900  to  1917.  Rello  Horizonte. 
8°.  12  vols. 

Compilayao  das  leis,  decretos  e  n^gulainentos  do  Estado  de  Sergipe.  1889  to  18ii9, 
1916.  1917.  8°.  7  vols. 

(.'ionsolidayao  das  leis  de  oiganisayao  judiciaria  do  estado  do  Maranhao,  pelo  Bacharel 
Henrique  JosA  Coato.  Maranbao.  Imprensa  OHicial,  1918.  117,  iii  p.  8°. 
■Mensagem  dirigida  pelo  presideute  do  estado  ao  congresso  mineiro  1915.  1916.  1917. 

1918.  Bello  Horizonte.  4°.  4  vols. 

Mensagem  enviada  a  assemblea  dos  rejiresentantes  do  estado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
na  2a  sessao  ordinaria  da  8a  legislatura  em  20  de  Setembro  d(>  1918.  Porto  Alegre, 
Officina  graphicas  d’.\  Federavao,  1918.  77  p.  4°. 
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(Me  a  Ruy  Barbosa.  [Pelo]  Correa  de  Araujo.  .Maranhao,  J.  Pires  &  (.'lonip.,  1918. 

21  p.  8°. 

O  que  re  deve  comer.  Adapta^ao  do  systema  de  aliinentayao  vegetariana  para  uso  dos 
brazileiros.  For  Domingos  de  Castro  Pcrdigao.  Maranh^,  J.  Pires  &  Cia., 
1918.  front,  port.  135,  x  p.  8°. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  de  minas  geraes  pelo  secretario  d’estado 
dos  negocios  do  interior.  1916.  1917.  Bello  Horizonte.  4®.  2  vols. 

Relatorio  de  directoria  da  companhia  industrial  agricola  e  pastoril  d’Oeste  de  S.  Paulo 
para  ser  apresentado  &,  assembl4a geral  ordinaria  em  29  de  agosto de  1918.  S.  Paulo, 
Secf.M  de  Obras  d’  “O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,”  1918.  fold.  32  p.  4°. 

CHII.E. 

llacia  el  porvenir  uoriiial.  Por  .Inan  Enrique  Lagairi<iue.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ano 
64  de  la  Era  Normal,  1918.  82  p.  12®. 

Markets  for  boots  and  .shoe.s  in  Chile  and  Bolivia.  By  llerniau  (».  Biwk.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.  P.  (>.,  1918.  front,  pis.  192  p.  8°.  (Bureau  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  Spei-ial  agents  series  No.  174.  Price,  25  cents.) 

Memoria  de  la  primera  travesfa  de  la  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  en  aeroplane.  Editors 
por  la  ('om])anfa  Argentina  de  Tabacos.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  grdf.  Argen- 
tinoH  de  L.  J.  Roddo  y  (Ma.,  1918.  front,  port,  illus.  217  p.  8°. 

Plan  do  estudios  i  j)rogramas  de  instruccidn  secundaria.  Aprobados  ])or  el  consejo 
de  inatnu.'cidu  publica  para  los  liccjos  del  estado.  Santiago,  Soc.  Imprenta 
Litograffa  Barcelona,  1916  .  344  p.  4°. 

Sociedad  agrondmica  de  Chile.  Memoria.  Primera,  1911.  Segunda,  1912.  Ter- 
cera  i  cuarta.  1912-13  i  I913-M.  Octava,  1917-18.  Santiago  de  Chile.  8°.  4 
pamps. 

COLOMBIA. 

.4nales  diplomaticos  y  consulares  de  Colombia.  Eundados  y  publicados  por  el  Dr. 
Antonio  Josd  Uribe.  Tomo  quinto.  Edicidn  ohcial.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Na- 
cional,  1918.  xii,  1152,  xlviii  p.  4°. 

lias  cajas  escolares  y  su  acciou  en  Bogotil.  [Por]  A.  Nieto  Caballero.  Con  un  prd- 
logo  de  TomAs  Rueda  Vargas.  [Bogotd],  Arboleda  ife  Valencia,  front,  illus. 
12,  (5)  p.  12°. 

(Vnligo  fiscal  (ley  110  de  1912).  Edicidn  olicial  revisada  por  la  comision  legislativa 
y  por  consejo  de  estado,  y  .seguida  de  un  suplemento  que  contiene  las  leyes 
correspondientes  a  los  auos  de  1913,  1914  y  1915,  relaoionada-s  con  el  rsuno  fiscal. 
Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1915.  161  p.  8°. 

<’6digo  de  regimen  politico  y  municipal.  Leyes  4“,  97  y  III  de  1913.  Etlicidn 
oficial  hecha  bajo  la  direccidn  de  la  comisidn  legi.slativa.  Bogota,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1913.  168  p.  8°. 

Colombia  joven.  Primera  aerie.  [Por]  L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Bogotd,  Arboled;t 
A  Valencia,  1918.  320  p.  8°. 

Conferencia  dictada  en  el  “Centro  Obrero’’  por  el  seflor  don  Fernando  E.  Baena  el 
dfa  11  de  octubre  de  1917.  Barranquilla,  Imprenta  Americana,  1918.  17  p. 
8°. 

Decretos  dictados  por  el  poder  ejecutivo  en  uso  de  las  autorizaciones  conferidas  por 
la  ley  51  de  1917.  Edicidn  ohcial  que  se  hace  en  cumplimiento  del  artfculo  6° 
de  la  misma  ley.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  213  p.  8°. 

Directorio  de  Bogota  “Infantino.”  Agosto,  1916.  Bogota,  Tip.  .Vugusta,  1916. 
474  p.  8°. 

Gufa  del  comercio  de  Bogot4.  Compilaciou  especial  y  descriptiva  de  las  principales 
empresas  y  entidades  profesionales  existentes  en  la  ciudad  para  1917.  Por  Julio 
Paiga  Polania.  Bogod,  Tipograffa  Editorial  Calle  8,  N.  O.  94  bis.  1917.  140 

p.  8°. 
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Historia  de  Colombia  para  la  ensenaiiza  secundaria.  For  Jesds  Maria  Uenao  y  Gerardo 
Arrubla.  Tomo  1.  Bogotd,  Escuela  Tipogrdfica  Salesiana,  1916.  illus.  545 
p.  8°. 

Informe  y  balance  presentados  a  la  asamblea  general  de  accionista.s.  Banco  central, 
Bogotd.  F'  semestre  de  1918.  2  p.  4°. 

Informe  del  ministro  de  guerra  al  congreso.  1914,  .segunda  parte,  anexos.  1915,  1916, 

1917,  and  1918.  Bogotd.  4°.  5  vols. 

Informe  del  ministro  de  haciendo  al  congreso  de  1914,  1915,  1916  y  1917.  Bogota. 
1914-17.  4°.  4  vols. 

Informe  que  rinde  el  secretario  general  de  la  gobemacidn  al  senor  gobernador  de 
departamento  del  Atldntico.  Barranquilla,  Imprenta  Eldctrica  “El  Siglo,” 

1918.  45  p.  8°. 

Liquidacidn  general  de  los  presupuestos  nacionales  de  rentas  y  gastos,  para  el  ano 
economico  de  1914,  1915.  Apdndice  1916  y  1918.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional. 
4°.  4  vols. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  agricultura  y  comercio  al  congreso  de  1916,  1916  anexos, 
1917  anexos,  y  1918.  Bogoti,  4®.  4  vols. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  gobiemo  al  congreso  de  1914,  1915;  primera  i)arte,  1916 
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